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MARRIAGE FOR 
MODERNS 


New Third Edition 


By HENRY A. BOWMAN, 
Stephens College. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and 


Anthropology. In press 


Here is a careful revision that brings 
all material up-to-date. The book is de- 
signed for functional courses in mar- 
riage education, primarily on the col- 
lege freshman or sophomore level. The 
work is @ personalized, positive ap- 
proach to the problems which students 
face in preparing for marriage, and 
helps them develop a philosophy, from 
correct attitudes, and make right 
choices in this preparation. 


BIOLOGY 


By PAUL B. WEISZ, Brown University. 
Ready in January 


In this freshman-sophomore general principles text, 
the whole field of biology is developed from four 
basic concepts: environment, living substance, me- 
tabolism, and self-perpetuation. Using the unique 
device of unfolding levels of increasing complexity, 
the coverage is logical, inclusive, and rigorous, and 
is designed to present all the material necessary for 
8 real insight into biological thought prevailing at 
mid-twentieth century. 


SO THIS IS COLLEGE 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The 
State College of Washington. 
In press 


This is @ sympeinetic treatment, by a 
leader in the field, of the adjustments 
which inevitably must be made when 
the student moves from the high school 
environment to the college scene with 
its intensified social and scholastic com- 
petition. Written in a warm, lively fash- 
ion, it is based on the experiences of 
more than a thousand students. 


Send for copies on approval 


INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 
New Sixth Edition 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BREWSTER, for- 
merly Head, Department of Advertising, 
Syracuse University; HERBERT HALL PAL- 
MER, Head of Department of Marketing 
and Advertising, University of Rhode 
Island; and ROBERT G. INGRAHAM, 
Vice-president and Advertising Director, 
Katharine Gibbs School. 480 pages, $5.50 


The new sixth edition of an introductory advertising 
book that has become a winner in the advertising 
and marketing field. Simple, understandable, teach- 
able . . . it covers advertising’s connection with 
history and economics as well as how advertising is 
prepered and brought to the customer. The up-to- 
date new edition includes television and the opera- 
tions of the Advertising Council. 


HUMANITIES 


By LOUISE DUDLEY and AUSTIN FAR- 
ICY. Second edition. 518 pages, $6.00 


Thoroughly revised, this successful “survey” text is 
greatly improved in the Second Edition. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on the aesthetic qualities 
of a work of art in comparison with factual or his- 
torical material about it; most chapters have been 
almost completely rewritten for greater clarity and 
significance in terms of the experience of students; 
and illustrations have been included and changed 
to bring the text completely up-to-date. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 


93 Outstanding Konald 
Jexthooks 


The United States A Survey of National Development 


Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., Syracuse University; 

Walter L. Wakefield, Potsdam State Teachers College; and 

Hugh Talmaege Leffler, University of North Carolina 
A popular, teachable volume distinguished for clarity, chronological balance, and 
historical perspective. Covers, from earliest days to the present: cultural environ- 
ment; regional characteristics and growth; diplomacy and international affairs; 
economic, social, and political development. Volume |—Through 1865, 43 ills., 
15 maps, 526 pages, $4. Volume Il—From 1865, 23 ills., 11 maps, 585 pages, $4. 
(Either volume obtainable separately.) Single volume edition, $6.50. 


Introductory Plant Science 


Henry T. Northen, University of Wyoming 
New, superbly illustrated textbook presents the fundamentals of botany in engag- 
ing, lively language. Offers the student a real understanding of the plants of the 
earth, of the rapidly expanding branches of botany, and how man depends on 
his use of plants. Concisely written, the book presents salient topics which lead 
gradually from fundamentals to the more difficult aspects of botanical! science. 
418 ills., 10 tables, 594 pages, $5.50. 


Fundamentals of Political Economy 


Dean A. Worcester, University of Washington 
Up-to-the-minute book—analyzes economic programs and policies in light of their 
effect on human liberties and the general welfare. Gives the student a working 
knowledge of economics in general, of the American economy in pérticular, and 
shows him how theory may be applied to concrete social situations. Statements of 
theory are confined to principles and concepts necessary to the student's under- 
standing. 19 ills., 14 tables, 594 pages, $4.50. 


Literature of Western Civilization 


Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College 

John P. Kirby, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

M.E. Porter, Indiana University 
Organized chronologically in seven parts, from Homer to Faulkner, this distin- 
‘guished anthology is designed for basic literature and humanities courses. Intro- 
ductions to the parts—with 129 appropriate plates—provide a concise literary 
history and correlate the selections with other arts and culture. Careful balance 
recognizes the work of U.S. and modern writers. Biographical notes. Vol. !: 
Through the Renaissance, 839 pages, 73 ills., $6—Vol. Il: Since the Renaissance, 
822 pages, 57 ills., $6. 


Intermediate Algebra for Colleges 


Earle B. Miller, Illinois College 
Based on the author's long teaching experience, this popular work is an invaluable 
aid to students who have had only one year of algebra in high school. Clearly 
and carefully organized, it features full explanations of all concepts—emphasis 
on techniques—early introduction of the function concept and graphic methods— 
formal proofs—helpfu treatment of logarithms. 20 ills., 361 pages, $2.75. 


The Ronald Press Company e 15 E. 26th St., N.Y. 10 
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outstanding texts for introductory courses 


in English 


CURRENT PROSE: 


A COLLEGE READER 
By GEIstT AND BLEDSOE 


A brief anthology of contemporary prose 
selections from newspapers, magazines and 
books, this is designed to be simpler and 
more accessible than the average reader. 
Study questions stress principles of compo- 
sition as well as comprehension. 


366 pages, $2.90 


in biology 


MICROBIOLOGY 
AND HUMAN 
PROGRESS 


By MADELEINE P. Grant 


Written for introductory courses in bacteri- 
ology and microbiology, this book presents 
the cultural aspects of these studies so that 
the student may become aware of the inter- 
dependence of science and society. The au- 
thor points out philosophical, historical, and 
social implications inherent in the material, 
and in this way relates microbiology to other 
disciplines. 

718 pages, $6.75 


in economics 


ECONOMICS FOR 
THE CITIZEN 


By R. OXENFELDT 


A new introductory text employing the pub- 
lic policy approach to the study of economics, 
this book is designed for the student who 
does not plan to specialize in economics, but 
wants to participate intelligently in current 
discussions and to discharge the duties of a 


voter in a democracy. 
746 pages, $6.00 


in psychology 


INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By ALEXANDER A, SCHNEIDERS 


This book gives an overall view of the field 
of psychology, oriented around the concepts 
of personality and adjustment. It is compre- 
hensive, but brief enough for a one-semester 
course. A Workbook for the text is available, 
offering both objective and essay-type ques- 
tions. 


Text: 461 pages, $4.25 
Workbook: 80 pages, $1.25 


RINEHART & 


While it is a little difficult to muster up the Christmas spirit early in Novem- 


ber with a Texas sun pouring out of the skies, this issue will be the last one in 
which the Journal staff can wish you all a very happy holiday season. We hope 
that our red and green cover with the holly border will give our readers that 
yuletide spirit. 


The new year and the next Journal will bring many articles of interest, in- 
cluding a faculty study of general education by Thomas B. Merson, a discussion 
of principles in administering junior college athletics by Ralph Prator, and an 
editorial on the topic, “Youth in the World Today” by Palmer Hoyt, editor of 
the Denver Post. 


* + 


If there are topics of features which you, the reader, would especially like to 
see in the Journal, we shall be most happy to hear from you. 


Bert KruGerR SMITH 
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Youth in the World Today 


IRA EISENSTEIN 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The Journal staff offers with 
pride the first of a series of editorials, 
written by top leaders in the country, 
on the overall topic, “Youth in the 
World Today.” 


THE IMPRESSION is abroad 
that there has been, recent- 
ly, a revival of religion. 
During the last great war, 
we were told that there 
were “no atheists in fox- 
holes”; but religious lead- 
ers have since looked in 
vain for the renaissance of 
religious interest among the 
same men after they left the foxholes 
and returned to home, school or job. 
Is the general impression then, a false 
one? Yes and no. No doubt, there is 
a hunger and a yearning for religious 
certainty and truth, for moral guid- 
ance, and for hope based on faith. 
There has developed on college cam- 
puses, among “intellectuals,” a re- 
newed concern with theology and its 
problems. But there seems to be little 
indication that the search has turned 
up a new and revivified religious life. 

The ground work, however, has 
been laid. Young thinking people have 
ceased to take for granted the inher- 
ited religious dogma of their ances- 


DR. IRA EISENSTEIN, who was invited 
as a representative of religion to write on 
"Youth in the World Today," is leader of 
the Society for the Advancement of Juda- 
ism, and was recently re-elected President 
of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, a 
national association affiliated 
with Conservative Judaism. A 
graduate of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, 
Dr. Eisenstein received his Ph.D. 
degree in 1941. He is Associate 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
of The Reconstructionist and is 
the author of Creative Judaism, 
What We Mean by Religion, 
Ethics of Tolerance, Palestine in 
the Life of the Jew and is co- 
editor of The Sabbath Prayer Book, The 
High Holiday Prayer Book, Mordecai M. 
Kaplan: An Evaluation and the New Hag- 
gadah. He has also written extensively of 
his experience in Israel, which he visited in 
1950. 


tors. And they have begun to recog- 
nize as false gods the idols they 
revered: Communism, for example, 
no longer offers, as it did to the youth 
of the thirties, the panacea for all 
social ills. What now remains are bare 
foundations upon which to recon- 
struct. 

Scientists, too, have contributed 
their share toward the clearing of the 
ground. For a time, during the last 
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of the 19th century and into the be- 
ginning of this, they firmly believed 
that the more we learn about the 
physical world, the more we shall be 
prepared to control it, and to bring 
into being the ideal world order. 
Since then they have learned that 
science gives us the facts; it cannot 
provide the values. Science can teach 
us how to fly a plane and split an 
atom. It cannot tell us whether we 
shall use the plane for bombing or 
for errands of mercy; whether we 
shall exploit the split atom to destroy 
civilization or to enlarge the horizons 
of medicine. 

The realm of values remains the 
domain of religion. To believe in their 
validity, to believe that the Good re- 
sides in the very core of the universe 
and is not merely an artifact of this 
or that culture; to believe that de- 
spite the setbacks which their realiza- 
tion has suffered, ideals are destined, 
with the help of man, to become reali- 
ties in our lives; to believe that man is 
free to discover and to choose the 
Good-—is to believe in God. How do 
we come to believe in God again? 

Some things are clear; belief will 
not be engendered by argumentation. 
The intellectual process is such that 
both belief and disbelief can be pre- 
sented with equal effectiveness. It will 
not be engendere@® by means of mira- 
cle tales. The unexpected recovery of 
a sick child, the remarkable reunion 
of long-lost relatives, the unexplained 
good fortune of the soldier whom all 
the bullets miss—these are likely to 
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help some “get religion.” But it is 
not the religion which will stick, nor 
which will spread; nor is it the kind 
for which the hearts of millions 
hunger. 

Faith will come to those who act as 
though they already had it. It will 
inspire those who, accepting the 
worthwhileness of life and its striv- 
ings, plunge themselves into the job 
of helping to create a better world. 
The investment of love and energy in 
life brings its rewards. For this is how 
love always operates. We love the ones 
into whom we have poured solicitude 
and care; in whom we have invested 
of our genuine concern. Parents love 
their children for this reason—rarely 
for their children’s virtues. 

Ideals tend to actualize themselves. 
Believing that values are real, we live 
by them. Living by them, we learn 
how real they are. We cannot wait 
until the final proofs are in. That kind 
of skepticism breeds more of its own 
kind. ““Taste and see, how good is the 
Lord,” says the Psalmist. If all the 
righteous lived by their faith, the 
world would not disappoint them. 

In addition, we must learn to seek 
our evidence in the contemporary 
world of the legitimacy of our ideals 
of brotherhood, peace, and justice. 
The newspapers, the radio, television, 
and the magazines distort our vision. 
For them, only that which tells of 
tragedy, of perfidy, of cruelty and ab- 
normality is newsworthy. They ignore 
the millions who, in their quiet and 
unobtrusive way, live by devotion to 
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YOUTH IN THE WORLD TODAY 


duty, by love of their fellowmen, by 
adherence to traditional virtues. Be- 
cause these millions are overlooked 
in the scramble for sensation, we come 
to think that this earth is a seething 
cauldron of violence and untruth. 
We must recapture a sense of the 
“miracle of the normal,” rekindle our 
amazement at the vast reservoir of 
kindness and compassion from which 
we can draw. The “world is too much 
with us’; especially the world of 
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“News” events. We must make news 
out of the uneventful. 

And, finally, we must keep open the 
channels of communication among all 
those of whatever sects or creeds, who 
together seek the same ends. Differ- 
ences in denomination we must de- 
fend, if we are to defend the right 
to differ at all; but we should never 
defend the walls that keep us from 
seeing one another. 


Whose Educational Responsibilities Are These? 


OTTO KRASH 


WHAT ARE the educational responsi- 
bilities of technological institutes to 
the wider social setting in which tech- 
nicians will “live their lives’ as citi- 
zens? Any technical institute in a de- 
mocracy must assume the task of edu- 
cating for citizenship in a free society. 
Specifically, this means that each de- 
partment of such an institute must 
describe the alternative ways of living 
that are open to a technician; must 
describe the alternative technical 
groups that function socially, profes- 
sionally and politically in the name of 
their members; must describe those 
groups which represent the individual 
technician in the life of the com- 
munity. 

This task would be simple if each 
technology were represented merely by 
one organization. But in this society, 
free society, there are different groups 
competing for the representation of 
each technology. This competition for 
membership suggests that educational 
agencies must alert their students to 
two requirements of democratic citi- 
zenship; one, a knowledge of the pres- 
ence of these alternative groups; and 
two, the need for a critical method for 
choosing among them. 


Previously published articles by OTTO 
KRASH include "Aid to Underdeveloped 
Areas," New York Times; "The Distinctive 
Nature of Philosophy of Education,” Educa- 
tional Theory and others. Dr. Krash, who is 
Assistant Professor of Education at Hof- 
stra College, also is in charge of the New 
York State Intensive Teacher Training Pro- 
gram at the same college. 


The requirements of democratic 
citizenship create two tasks for the 
teacher of technical skills in _ this 


society : 


Task One requires a description of the 
groups which compete to represent a 
particular technology to the general pub- 
lic. Any adequate description of these 
groups will include the methods used in 
recruiting members, the methods of con- 
ducting business, the social objectives 
they espouse, and examples of their ac- 
tivities in relation to specific social and 
political legislation. Inasmuch as these 
groups espouse differing social objectives 
and use different methods for obtaining 
their professional, political and social 
ends, these differences should be docu- 
mented. 

Task Two requires that each depart- 
ment attempt an evaluation of the ob- 
jectives of this free society and decide 
what is required of the student who will 
become a candidate for membership 
in technological groups. Because these 
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WHOSE EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES? 


groups wield such powerful political, 
economic and social influence in Ameri- 
ca, they determine in great measure the 
course and direction taken by the Ameri- 
can government. Because of the activi- 
ties of these alternative groups in their 
affiliations and competition in political 
activity, this society has come to be 
known as an “open society”: a society 
that is open to the influence of the organ- 
ized interests of citizens. These groups 
are, therefore, referred to as interest 
groups. It is primarily through organiza- 
tion that the interests of citizens come to 
be represented adequately in govern- 
ment. A government that reflects the 
interests of its citizens is truly “a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people.” The 
widely-held notion that these groups 
organized around common interests are 
all merely selfish “pressure groups” 
should be reassessed in terms of their 
actual operations and accomplishments 
in the political affairs of this country. 


Organized interest groups now rep- 
resent the great segments of this so- 
ciety—business, labor, farm, profes- 
sional, patriotic, religious, and the 
like—and their influence often plays a 
primary role in the American political 
and legislative system. To the extent 
that these interests are truly represent- 
ative, this is a government organized 
by the public interest. It is through 
membership in these groups that the 
individual obtains the opportunity and 
the power to have government truly 
reflect his interests. | 

Evaluation of the goals and method 


of a democratic society enables the 
student to learn the standards by 
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which to choose, not only among the 
alternative groups competing for his 
membership, but also those activities 
of any one group that are consonant 
with democratic practice. Democracy 
cannot be forwarded by any individ- 
ual who is not equipped with these 
standards. And those standards must 
be deliberately taught. 

The responsibility for teaching dem- 
ocratic standards and method for 
making judgments cannot be a whole- 
sale assignment given over to a special 
department, such as a department of 
social science. For the teacher of the 
social sciences does not have ready ac- 
cess to the practical field information 
and technical group experience that is 
the everyday equipment of the instruc- 
tor of a technology. This information 
must be reported by the technical in- 
structor. The account of alternative 
technological groups and an evalua- 
tion of their activities in terms of 
democratic standards thus become 
focal responsibilities of technical de- 
partments. A department of the social 
sciences may assist in this assessment 
with profit to these sciences and to 
the teacher of technical skills, but the 
combined evaluative judgments of the 
social scientist and the teacher of 
technical skills are without profit to 
the student until these wider and 
richer understandings are deliberately 
planned for and until they become a 
focal concern within technical curric- 
ulums. 


The Third Year in Paris at Reid Hall 


ALICE ROSS BENNETT 


Reid Hall, on the left bank of Paris, is 
an old French house which has been 
a center for American college women 
since the end of World War I. In 1922 
the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid estab- 
lished it as a residence center to fur- 
ther international understanding. In 
1952-1953 a program was inaugu- 
rated for junior college students who 
wish to spend an academic year in 
Paris and take an accredited program 
in the fields of French Language and 
Culture, the Arts, Music and Political 
or Social Science. 

The following letter from the Direc- 

trice, Miss Alice Ross Bennett, on 

leave of absence from Barnard Col- 
lege, paints a vivid picture of this 
stimulating program. 

In Paris a small group of American 
girls, the pioneers of the Third Year 
at Reid Hall, have just taken a long 
breath of relief that exams are over, 
and of regret at the closing of a period 
of red-letter days. Their year has come 
to an end. They may well feel a pride 
of accomplishment as they take stock 
of the intangible but precious acqui- 
sitions of the months just past, and 
certainly those of us responsible for 
guiding their lives and their studies 
are gratified by the development ap- 
parent to us, as well as by the fact 
that colleges and universities of stand- 


On leave from the French Department 
of Barnard College, ALICE ROSS BEN- 
NETT is Directrice of the Third Year in 
Paris. She did graduate work at Wellesley, 
Columbia University, and the University of 


Paris. 


ing are granting credit for this new 
program. 

The Third Year students arrived in 
Paris at the end of September, 1952. 
Coming from four different junior col- 
leges and, exceptionally, two schools, 
thev had had various kinds and de- 
grees of preparation in French; but all 
of them were novices in the practice 
of the spoken language. In October 
they worked intensively at the Ecole 
de Préparation at the Sorbonne, striv- 
ing to enlarge their powers of expres- 
sion. In November, with the opening 
of the University and the Grandes 
Ecoles, we initiated the academic pro- 
gram of the Third Year in Paris. The 
girls continued to go to the Sorbonne 
for language study, centered about 
the land, the history and customs of 
France. They had, further, a course 
in Medieval Literature under M. Van 
den Heuvel of the Sorbonne, and a 
course in French Drama with M. 
Gauthier of the Ecole de Préparation. 
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THIRD YEAR IN PARIS 


The drama course was highlighted by 
attendance at plays, and the group 
saw a number of plays, including 
classic dramas performed by the Thé- 
atre National Populaire and by the 
Théatre Francais, the fine revival of 
Giraudoux’ Siegfried, Supervielle’s 
charming Robinson, the Opéra’s mag- 
nificent presentation of Claudel’s 
Jeanne Au Bacher, with Honegger’s 
music and Claude Nollier’s unforget- 
tably beautiful Joan. 


The fourth course, in Medieval Art, 
was taught at the Louvre by Madame 
Goldscheider, whose lectures were 
supplemented by visits to the Musée 
des Monuments Frangais for detailed 
comparative study of its remarkable 
reproductions of sculpture and frescos, 
by visits to the Louvre and the Cluny, 
to Notre Dame and other Roman- 
esque and Gothic churches in and 
near Paris. 


Before the academic year began, 
the group had a motor trip to Char- 
tres, Chateaudun, some of the cha- 
teaux of the Loire, Angers and _ its 
visionary tapestries of the Apocalypse 
and lovely mille-fleurs, Mont Saint 
Michel, Honfleur. . . . Later, the girls 
spent a golden October week-end see- 
ing Fontainebleau; Bourges with its 
stained glass and sculpture and the 
Archbishop’s roses still in bloom; the 
churches and cathedrals of La Char- 
ité-sur-Loire, Vézelay, Auxerre and 
Sens. Since then there have been trips 
to Versailles to see the fountains play, 
a second visit to Chartres and one to 
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Reims under the guidance of Madame 
Goldscheider. Individuals have seen 
the cathedrals at Le Mans and Sois- 
sons. . 


Spring took the girls to other cha- 
teaux and gardens, other cathedrals. 

The group lived at Reid Hall, with 
its charming eighteenth-century house 
and gardens and modern studio wing. 
The girls have personal friends among 
the French scholarship students who 
led the French conversation at table: 
they went to parties and dances, and 
in some cases were invited to the 
homes of French friends. Thus they 
were afforded unusual insights into 
French life. They profited too from 
the distinguished lectures given at 
Reid Hall by such people as Nadia 
Boulanger, René Huyghe, André Sieg- 
fried, Raymond Aron. . . . 


Certain members of the group 
painted, wrote, cultivated special in- 
terests and talents, while all enjoyed 
the pleasures of Paris, the spectacle 
of life in streets and public gardens, 
the beautiful design of the city and the 
magical illuminations of Saturday and 
Sunday evenings; the works of art of 
all descriptions, from the treasures in 
churches, galleries and museums to 
the inventions of the great dres3- 
makers, the florists and the window- 
decorators, not to mention the master- 
pieces of chefs and winegrowers. 

The girls heard Bach’s B-minor 
Mass in the Oratoire, and the great 
Mass of Saint Hubert played by hunt- 
ing horns in the choir of Notre Dame; 


; 
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they delighted in the enthusiastic play 
of French children, in the mosaic 
flowerbeds of the Luxembourg and 
the Tuileries; they browsed along the 
Quais for books for their growing li- 
braries, and embarked in French upon 
lively discussions on almost any con- 
ceivable topic. 

It is now possible to say that these 
students can communicate in French 
and that they have received an initia- 
tion into French ways, a personal ex- 
perience of the astonishing flowering 
of medieval art and literature, a no- 
tion of the growth of society and the 
development of thought in the Middle 
Ages, so rich in consequences for 
western civilization. In the second se- 
mester they studied nineteenth and 


* The art course being taught by Monsieur 
Serullaz, well-known as an author and 
painter. 
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early twentieth century art, literature 
and history.* (The gap between pe- 
riods was bridged in summary fashion 
in a series of lectures by their director, 
who worked closely with them and 
with their professors, holding semi- 
nars and informal discussions for the 
group. ) 

At the end of this year we feel able 
to say that the members of this group 
have entered more fully into their 
heritage of western civilization and 
into an understanding of other people. 

One of them who has just com- 
pleted, for her own and others’ amuse- 
ment, a symbolic abstract portrait of 
a friend in the group, allotted four 
sections of her design to the part rep- 
resenting the year in Paris because, 
she says in explaining her somewhat 
cryptic work, ‘““This year is worth four 
ordinary years.” 
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Educational Radio Broadcasting 
E. T. DUNLAP AND HOWARD A. STEWART 


FOR MANY years, institutions of 
higher learning and secondary public 
schools have participated, individually, 
in producing radio programs of an 
educational nature. More often, these 
programs have been confined to the 
colleges and schools in larger metro- 
politan areas where funds are available 
to operate an institutional radio sta- 
tion or where ample broadcasting fa- 
cilities are available through a larger 
number of commercial radio stations. 

Less frequently, however, are these 
advantages offered to the junior col- 
leges or the public schools in rural 
areas. And even rarer is the case where 
a junior college cooperates with high 
schools and elementary schools in pre- 
senting and sustaining a long-term 
series of educational radio broadcasts. 

Such an experiment has been com- 
pleted successfully between Eastern 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, a state- 
supported junior college located at 
Wilburton, Oklahoma and a selected 
group of 13 public schools. 

At the conclusion of the nine-month 
experimental series, the participants all 
enthusiastically voted to continue the 
project as a permanent arrangement 
beginning with the 1953-54 school 


President of Eastern Oklahoma A&M 
College, E. T. DUNLAP has published many 
articles concerning Oklahoma schools and 
school laws. 

HOWARD A. STEWART, Instructor in 
Journalism and Radio Speech and Director 
of Public Information at Eastern Oklahoma 
A&M College, is a former newspaper 
editor and radio newscaster in Oklahoma 
and Missouri. 


term and to include other schools wish- 
ing to join the group. 

The idea for the programs originat- 
ed during the summer of 1952, when 
the writers of this article discussed the 
need for Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. to 
exert educational leadership in bring- 
ing self-produced radio programs to 
small independent schools. They also 
foresaw the possibilities of using the 
medium of radio to bring together in 
an intimate way the various institu- 


tions and their patrons through an en- 


tertaining exchange of information 
which might lead to better understand- 
ing of educational programs in the 
area. 

As the project took shape, superin- 
tendents of public schools throughout 
the immediate area were contacted. 
These superintendents welcomed the 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
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gram. [Initial selection of public 
schools was based on distance from the 
school to the college, where all pro- 
grams would originate. Most schools 
were located within an hour’s drive 
from the Eastern A. & M. campus, for 
it was necessary to keep in mind the 
task of assembling pupils who were to 
take part in a particular program plus 
the availability of school bus transpor- 
tation. 

Charter members were the public 
schools in the communities of Red 
Oak, Clayton, Tuskahoma, Whites- 
boro, Fanshawe, Albion, Leflore, Pa- 
nola, Buffalo Valley, Kinta, Hailey- 
ville, Quinton, and Wilburton. All 
were small or medium sized public 
schools located in rural and small town 
communities. 

With a tentative agreement be- 
tween the college and these public 
schools, the writers contacted Mr. Ray 
Von Hooser, general manager of Ra- 
dio Station KNED in nearby McAles- 
ter. This station, one of two in that 
city, was chosen because its broadcast 
strength covered all of the area servea 
by the college. 

Mr. Van Hooser, whose station al- 
ready carried a few individual schools’ 
programs, was quick to approve the 
proposed project and declare it to be 
an important improvement in the then 
current series of school programs. 
Technical details concerning the 
broadcast series were quickly worked 
out as follows: 

The radio station agreed to give 10 
to 11 a.m. of its program time on Mon- 
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days, Wednesdays and Fridays, to the 
junior college-public school group as 
a public service and to provide and in- 
stall the necessary remote broadcasting 
equipment in the college’s new acous- 
tically designed auditorium. 

The college and the schools, mean- 
while, were to share expenses of “line 
charges,” or the cost of maintaining a 
“radio loop,’ a long distance tele- 
phone line between the college and the 
radio station. The total cost to the col- 
lege and each of the participating 
public schools for the entire series of 
72 programs over the nine-month 
school term was figured at less than 
five dollars per program or thirty dol- 
lars for the entire series for each in- 
stitution. The radio station assumed 
the cost of installing and servicing the 
broadcast equipment and the expense 
of an hour of program time. 

A conference of all parties con- 
nected with the project was called at 
the college to complete the detailed 
planning. A standard format for each 
program was developed, and a month- 
ly schedule assigning each public 
school a date to appear for its part of 
the program was prepared. It was de- 
termined that each public school 
would present the body of the pro- 
gram—an_ uninterrupted half-hour 
portion—with the colleges supplying 
the remaining half-hour in two 15- 
minute segments before and after the 
public school program. Both portions 
were to be treated as a whole with each 
“blending” into the other. 

Students were to present the pro- 
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grams under the direction of a teacher- 
program director chosen by the super- 
intendent. This arrangement was iden- 
tical in each school and at the college, 
where Mr. Stewart assumed the duties 
of program director for the college 
portion of the programs as well as su- 
pervisor for the entire series and ad- 
visor to the public schools. 

A typical program opened with a 
student-prepared and presented news- 
cast of college activities and events, 
followed by a musical number, and 
then an informal interview with four 
previously selected college students 
concerning their home towns, high 
schools and their goals while at the col- 
lege. Following this quarter-hour ses- 
sion, the program was turned over to 
the public school scheduled to appear 
that day. 

The following thirty-minute period 
presented by the public school fol- 
lowed the previously chosen basic 
theme for the series, one of introduc- 
ing the schools, their students and their 
educational programs to the public. 
Thus, many of the programs were de- 
voted to describing a particular phase 
of instruction or activity, with solo, 
quartet and glee club music usually 
coming in for a large portion of the 
time. 


The final fifteen minutes of the 
whole program, once again in college 
hands, was labelled “Inside Eastern!” 
During the first two months, listeners 
were taken on imaginary tours “in- 


side” college departments and classes 
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to show the scope and purposes of the 
basic instructional program plus those 
related “service and supply” functions 
connected with a modern college pro- 
gram. Later, this portion of the broad- 
casts began to deal more with the vari- 
ous phases of the student personnel 
program—including Eastern A. & 
M.’s plan for personal counseling and 
advisement, operation of the college 
dormitories, conduct of student social 
affairs and the like. As the series drew 
to a close, new emphasis was placed on 
major college events, either broadcast 
‘live’ as they happened, or tape-re- 
corded especially for the radio. Some 
events actually were arranged to be 
held during the broadcast hour, and 
the schedule of programs was adapted 
to include these hour-long “special 
documentary” programs. These in- 
cluded: a district meeting of the Okla- 
homa Education Association, a Choc- 
taw Area Boy Scout Council Recog- 
nition Dinner, A Soils Judging School, 
the Senior Day Program, a Regional 
F. F. A. Livestock Judging Contest 
and finally, the Baccalaureate service 
and the Commencement exercises at 
which U. S. Senator Robert S. Kerr 
was the speaker. 

Although the arrangement of spe- 
cific portions sometimes was altered 
to provide variety, the basic format 
outlined above remained generally the 
same throughout the series to give the 
programs unity and to impart a sense 
of familiarity to the listener should he 


“tune in” after the program was under 
way. 
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The name selected for the entire 
series was ““Time Out for Tomorrow!” 
Since the title of the broadcast series 
emphasized the future, its meaning 
was related quickly to education. Lis- 
teners were told in the opening state- 
ment that they were invited “to listen 
to the Voices of Tomorrow in the per- 
sons of the Youth of Today and those 
interested in the future of Eastern 
Oklahoma through Education.” 


As the radio station announcer in- 
troduced the program and gave the 
program “cue” from the McAlester 
studios, the student announcer at the 
college opened the program “cold” 
with the following: “Good morning 
from Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege at Wilburton, where in coopera- 
tion with the public schools of Eastern 
Oklahoma and Radio Station KNED, 
we invite You to take .. . “Time Out 
for Tomorrow!’ ” 


This, in turn, was the cue for the 
theme music, a college march tune 
played by transcription from the Mc- 
Alester studios. The music was held 
“up full” for fourteen seconds then 
faded into the background and held 
under the student announcer who 
then introduced the program series, as 
indicated above, and went on to de- 
scribe the features of that particular 
day’s program. The theme was 
brought up to full volume until its con- 
clusion, and the program was then 
under way. The closing for each pro- 
gram took a similar form, with the 
theme music, etc. 


This arrangement is mentioned to 
show that any radio program—es- 
pecially those presented by educational 
institutions—should be designed to 
have “ear-appeal” in order to attract 
and hold the listener. Although the 
educational radio program’s primary 
function is to inform, a little radio 
showmanship will insure that informa- 
tion is being given in an “‘atmosphere”’ 
pleasant to the ear. 

For the same reason, a great deal 
of emphasis was placed on informality 
of presentation during the series. The 
average listener, subject daily to 
“canned” script programs of finished 
quality, wants to relax while listening 
to the radio even though at the same 
time he is being informed or enter- 
tained. 

The public schools utilized all levels 
of instruction, from seniors to first 
grade pupils. (Indeed, the tiny tots 
provided some surprisingly entertain- 
ing programs which undoubtedly had 
a high listener rating.) Progressing 
from the description of regular class- 
room activities, the public schools be- 
gan to rely more on seasonal and spe- 
cial holiday themes, assembly pro- 
grams that could be adapted for ra- 
dio, one-act plays, and the like. 

Close cooperation between the col- 
lege and the public schools and be- 
tween the college and the radio station 
was accomplished during the series by 
having the broadcast schedule pre- 
pared and distributed well in advance 
each month, along with suggestions as 
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to program content and ideas for im- 
proving program quality. The radio 
station, working with the telephone 
company and with the student engi- 
neering staff at the college, was alert 
to insure a high level of broadcast 
quality. 

Three times during the year the 
writers met with the superintendents 
of the participating public schools and 
representatives of the radio station to 
discuss the goals of the program series 
and to evaluate the project as far as it 
had progressed. Ideas for improve- 
ment and solutions to minor problems 
resulted from each of these meetings. 

Portions of all these meetings were 
themselves broadcast so that the lis- 
teners might know what was happen- 
ing behind the scenes of the project 
and, in turn, comment on the pro- 
grams if they so desired. The initial 
program of the series in September 
featured the superintendents of the 
participating public schools and the 
president of the college in descriptions 
of their institutions and educational 
programs and a panel discussion con- 
cerning the goals of the radio project. 
The next to last program of the series 
likewise was devoted to covering the 
project as a whole after a year of oper- 
ation. 

Evaluation of the project conse- 
quently took two forms: a self-exami- 
nation by the junior college and the 
public schools with comments by rep- 
resentatives of the radio station, and 
an attempt to survey the residents of 
the various school districts to deter- 


mine listener response to the programs. 
At the mid-year evaluation confer- 


ence, reports from an informal survey 
of college faculty members and stu- 
dents showed general approval for the 
project but indicated a need for the 
establishment of a curricular course in 
Radio Speech. This course, offering 
two hours credit, was instituted at the 
beginning of the second semester. Stu- 
dents who wished to participate on the 
programs on a regular basis were bet- 
ter able to devote their time without 
fear of conflict with other studies. In 
addition, the quality of presentation 
improved through lectures in radio 
program production and presentation 
which were planned to augment actual 
laboratory work on the program. 

The course also allowed more pro- 
grams to be planned in advance and 
enabled the college to notify parents of 
students who were to appear on a pro- 
gram ahead of time and invite them 
to listen. By the end of the broadcast 
series, nearly every college student had 
appeared on the programs in one ca- 
pacity or another. And much the same 
could be said of the public school pu- 
pails! 

The public schools also were asked 
to send the college program director 
synopses of their programs in advance 
so that the entire program content 
could be coordinated as far as possible. 

Moreover, the educational value of 
such a course was in conformance 
with a principal aim of the college 
faculty for the 1952-53 year: to im- 
prove communications skills so that 
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students might be better prepared to 
read, write and listen with under- 
standing. 

In addition, through the intimacy of 
radio, the college was able to present 
its educational program—in action— 
to a particular public: parents of its 
own students and parents of public 
school pupils who themselves were 
making frequent trips to the college 
campus to present their programs. 
Most of the pupils of the more than a 
dozen public schools in the area served 
by the college were on its campus at 
one time or another. Eastern A. & M. 
students themselves were made more 
aware of the college and its educa- 
tional opportunities through listening 
to and participating in the programs. 
A few of the public schools having in- 
tercommunications systems regularly 
“piped” the programs to their class- 
rooms. The college also found itself be- 
coming better known over a wider 
area through the extensive listening 
range of the radio station. 

In one case, a woman missionary, 
planning to accept an assignment to 
South America, became interested in 
a description of the courses in Spanish 
which the chairman of the foreign 
language department at Eastern A. & 
M. gave in a radio interview. She later 
enrolled as a special student in these 
courses. Another listener to the same 
program brought a valuable old Ger- 
man Bible to be translated by the de- 
partment. 

Thus, the college became further 
identified as a service institution dedi- 


cated to the educational growth of the 
community. 

Teachers in the participating pub- 
lic schools also expressed approval of 
the project and urged its continuation, 
while suggesting that the frequency of 
appearances on the series for each 
school be reduced and that more as- 
sistance be given public school pro- 
gram directors by the college. 

Results of the final evaluation con- 
ference in May also brought forth 
these evaluations from the public 
schools: a need for more publicity 
about the program series and the dates 
of appearances for each school ; the de- 
sirability of planning a master pro- 
gram schedule for the entire series so 
that each school could unify its own 
series of programs to effect better pro- 
gram planning; the need for keeping 
the entertainment portions of the pro- 
gram in balance with the educational 
objectives; and lastly, a request for 
more program suggestions from the 
college. 

The radio station also indicated the 
advisability of a more permanent stu- 
dio installation at the college to elimi- 
nate production handicaps caused by 
limitations of the remote broadcasting 
equipment then being used. 

The college, using the help of the 
public schools to conduct surveys 
among the patrons of their school dis- 
tricts, endeavored to determine listener 
response to the programs. Questions 
asked were: (1) How many listeners 
were there in each area? (2) What 
was the degree of interest in each por- 
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tion of the program as well as the en- 
tire hour’s program? (3) What was 
the quality of reception? (4) What 
were the comments or suggestions 
from the listeners? 

Results of this survey, although too 
incomplete to indicate a comprehen- 
sive report, did show: (1) There were 
a large number of regular listeners in 
each school area. For example, one 
school reported that a survey of pupils 
in the first six grades showed 79 of 
122 pupils’ parents were listeners. An- 
other school reported its area audi- 
ence measured between 300 and 500 
listeners per program. (2) Listeners 
tended to favor the public school por- 
tion of the program, but approxi- 
mately 40 per cent listened to most 
of the whole broadcast. (3) Recep- 
tion was generally good to excellent 
over the entire area. (4) The general 
public found the programs entertain- 
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ing as well as informative. Some indi- 
cated a desire to hear more community 
leaders and other citizens take part in 
the broadcasts. 

Possibly the most important con- 
clusion of the experiment, however, is 
the sum of the factors which tend to 
demonstrate the close cooperation that 
can be achieved between a junior col- 
lege, a group of secondary schools, and 
a radio station, all located in a pre- 
dominantly rural area, in producing 
this radio program series on a contin- 
uous basis. 

This seems to be the key to the suc- 
cess of the venture: The joining of tal- 
ents on both levels of learning, the co- 
operation between public education 
and private enterprise, and the learn- 
ing from each other in working to- 
gether on a common project dedicated 
to the public interest. 


Rapid Hand Scoring of Cooperative 
English Tests 


DAVID F. VOTAW AND PAULA K. LaFORGE 


THE EXTENSIVE use of the Coopera- 
tive English Tests (Higher Level)’ by 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
and high schools without the services 
of International Test Scoring Ma- 
chines creates a need for scoring meth- 
ods that are speedier and simpler than 
the correction-for-guessing method 
provided by the author of the tests. 
Most users of these tests desire local 
norms as well as national for the eval- 
uation of the local group with wider 
results obtained throughout the nation. 
If national norms are to be used, the 
administration and scoring of the tests 
must be, it is generally thought, exactly 
as prescribed by the author. 

At Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College, where scoring must be done 
by hand, it was desired to reduce the 
time and labor involved, as well as to 
simplify the work of scoring to a point 
where scorers of less expertness could 
be utilized safely. Both of these needs 
were met by use of a simplified hand- 
scoring method which yields scaled 
scores essentially the same as those ob- 


1 Educational Testing Service, Coopera- 
tive Test Division, Princeton, New Jersey. 


DR. VOTAW, Professor of Education at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, is chairman of the College 
Testing Committee. He is the author of 
several standardized tests, a book on the 
application of statistics to education, and 
many articles in professional journals in- 
cluding Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Journal of Educational Research, 
School Executive, American School Board 
Journal, and, on one previous occasion, 
Junior College Journal. 

MISS LaFORGE assisted Dr. Votaw in 
college testing while a graduate student. 
She is now employed by the Tyler, Texas, 
public schools. 


tained by the author’s method. Scores 
thus obtained are comparable to pre- 
vious local norms and national norms. 
The time required for scoring by the 
new method was only about one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the time required by 
the older method. In addition to the 
saving of time, college girls without 
scoring experience were used success- 
fully, whereas, formerly, the services of 
faculty members were required. 

The author of the tests prescribes 
the following scoring plan: On test 
A, Mechanics of Expression (one 
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RAPID HAND SCORING 
score) and on test C2, reading (three 


scores ), the raw score equals R — . 


On test B2, Effectiveness of Expression 
(one score), the raw score equals R — 

3" Scales are printed on each answer 
sheet for converting the raw scores to 
scaled scores. 


Since by the author’s method, both 
right answers and wrong answers must 
be counted, the scorer must actually 
mark the right answers through the 
perforations in a rights key, so that un- 
marked wrong answers can be counted 
after removal of the key. The marking 
and the counting of both right and 
wrong answers are time-consuming. 
An alternate plan is the application of 
a rights key for counting, but not mark- 
ing, right answers followed by the ap- 
plication of a wrongs key for counting 
wrongs. In either case a fraction of the 
number of wrongs must be subtracted 
from the number of rights to get the 
raw score. These operations not only 
consume time, but they provide con- 
siderable opportunity for making 
errors. 


Some reports of studies made in re- 
cent years have indicated that under 
certain conditions of administration 
little or no loss in reliability or validity 
results from the use of the rights score 
in multiple-choice tests. Cronbach’ 
recognized the problem of avoiding 


2 Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psycho- 
logical Testing. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, p. 45. 
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errors by inexpert scorers when he ad- 
vised the use of tests of simpler scoring 
techniques. Dorothy C. Adkins* point- 
ed out the fact that in many tests, 
there is nothing gained in valid- 
ity by correcting the score for errors.” 
the Gulliksen* advised simply scoring 
the number right when nearly all of 
the items are attempted by practically 
all of the students. Greene’ stated that 
correction for guessing need not neces- 
sarily be used with multiple-choice 
items having four or more responses. 
Although Votaw® showed that while 
do-not-guess instructions on a multiple- 
choice test place ascendant students at 
some advantage over submissive stu- 
dents, this advantage can be practi- 
cally eliminated by wording directions 
to encourage the student to respond to 
an item even though in doubt, and to 
recommend skipping an item only if 
his answer would be a sheer guess. Such 
directions represent very closely those 
given the student for taking the coop- 
erative English Tests. 


* Dorothy C. Adkins, et al., Construction 
and Analysis of Achievement Tests. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946, p. 189. 

*Harold Gulliksen, Theory of Mental 
Tests. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1950, pp. 249-250. 

5 H. A. Greene, A. N. Jorgensen, and J. R. 
Gerbrich, Measurement and an Evaluation 
in the Secondary School. New York: Long- 
mans, Green Company, 1943, p. 166. 

® David F. Votaw, “The Effect of Do- 
Not-Guess Directions Upon the Validity of 
True-False or Miultiple-Choice Tests,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII 
(December, 1936), pp. 698-703. 
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CROSS-SECTION SAMPLE 


It was with these views and recom- 
mendations in mind that the writers 
took a cross-section sample of marked 
answer sheets of the Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, Form Y (Higher Level), to 
determine scaled scores equivalent to 
numbers of right answers only. The 
sample consisted of 158 alternate pa- 
pers from a stack of 316 which had 
been scored by the correction-for- 
guessing method and arranged in 
order of total scores. The 316 papers 
represented the entire sophomore class 
at Southwestern Texas State Teachers 
College. 

In the original scoring a raw score 
for each student’s paper had been ob- 
tained by the test author’s correction- 
for-guessing method. This raw score 
had been converted to a scaled score by 
use of the test author’s conversion scale, 
and the measure thus obtained had 
been recorded as the authoritative 
scaled score for the student. 

To establish a new raw-score scale 
for the simplified scoring method, the 
number of right answers for the paper 
was then used for a raw score to which 
was assigned the same scaled score that 
- had been obtained previously from the 
_ author’s scale. Of course, slight dis- 
crepancies arose from the fact that two 
raw scores based on number right 
might differ and still be assigned the 
same scaled score. Each number-right 
raw score with its associated scaled 
score was tallied in a scattergram, and 
the small discrepancies were smoothed 
out by use of a best-fitting curve. 
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The closeness of conformity of the 
pairs of scaled scores thus obtained may 
be seen from the fact that the lowest 
correlation between the two sets of 
scaled scores on any subdivision of the 
test was .949 and the highest was .991 
with a correlation for the total test of 
995. Further evidence of close con- 
formity lies in the fact that when differ- 
ences between pairs of scaled scores ob- 
tained by the two methods were tabu- 
lated, the smallest median difference 
for any subdivision was .01, while the 
largest was .23. In a large percentage 
of instances a student’s scaled score was 
left unchanged by the simplified 
method of scoring, the lowest per cent 
of unchanged scaled scores for any 
subdivision being 29 and the highest 
being 54. Of the cases in which the two 
scaled scores were not identical, com- 
paratively few differed by more than 
one scaled-score point. Only 29 per 
cent of the pairs of scaled scores showed 
differences exceeding one point on the 
subdivision of least conformity and 
only 10 per cent on the subdivision of 
best conformity. 

The measurement results are so lit- 
tle affected, therefore, by the simple 
method of converting directly to the 


scaled score from the number of right 
answers that the use of this method is 


justified fully in order to save time and 
reduce complexities in hand scoring. 
Scales based on the findings of this 
study were completed and are pre- 
sented here for the convenient use of 
test administrators who have to score 
by hand. The writers have also pre- 
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pared similar scales for converting 
number-right scores to scaled scores 
for C2 (Reading), Form R, Coopera- 
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tive English Test which the senior col- 
laborator will be glad to furnish upon 
request of the reader. 


SCALES FOR CONVERTING NUMBER RIGHT ANSWERS DIRECTLY TO 
SCALED SCORE FOR THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST, FORM Y 


C2, Reading Comprehension ) * 
R (No. right) 012 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14:15 16 VW 
V (Vocab.) 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 33 34 35 36 38 39 40 
S (Speed) 35 36 36 37 38 39 39 40 41 42 42 43 44 45 46 46 46 47 
L 0-1 (Level 0-1) 35 36 36 37 38 39 40 41 43 44 45 46 48 49 50 51 53 54 
L 2 (Level 2) 36 36 37 37 38 38 38 39 39 40 40 41 41 42 42 42 43 43 
R 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 
V 41 42 43 44 44 45 46 46 47 48 49 50 50 51 52 53 53 54 55 56 57 
S 48 49 49 50 51 52 52 53 54 54 55 56 56 57 58 58 59 60 60 61 62 
L 0-1 55 57 59 60 62 65 69 70 72 75 77 87 97 
1.2 44 45 46 47 47 48 48 49 49 50 50 51 51 52 53 55 55 56 57 78 
R 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 
V 58 58 59 60 61 61 62 63 64 66 67 69 70 71 72 73 75 76 77 79 81 83 
S 63 63 64 65 66 66 67 67 68 69 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 
L 0-1 
L2 58 59 60 61 61 62 63 65 67 69 70 70 72 73 75 77 79 81 84 88 94100 
R 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 
V 
S 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 97 98 99 99101 104 
L. 0-1 
2 

(Mechanics of Expression ) 
R (No. right) 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 SO 51 52 53 54 55 % 
M (Mech. of Expres.) 18 20 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 30 31 31 31 32 32 
R 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 
M 32 33 33 33 34 34 34 35 35 35 36 36 36 37 37 37 38 38 38 39 39 39 40 
R 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99100 101 102 
M 40 40 40 41 41 41 42 42 42 43 43 44 44 45 45 45 46 46 46 4 47 47 47 


R 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 111 112 113 114 115 116 117 118 119 120 


M 48 48 49 49 49 50 50 SO 51 51 52 52 53 53 54 54 55 55 


2 
- 
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121 122 123 124 125 126 127 128 129 130 131 132 133 134 135 136 137 138 
56 56 56 57 57 58 58 59 59 60 60 61 61 62 62 63 63 64 


139 140 141 142 143 144 145 146 147 148 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 
64 65 65 66 66 67 67 68 68 69 69 70 70 71 71 72 74 76 


157 158 159 160 
80 84 87 90 


( Effectiveness of Expression ) 
(No. right) 012 3 45 67 8 910 
(Effec. of Expres.) 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 25 25 25 25 


15 16 17 
27 27 28 


37 38 39 
46 47 48 


R 59 60 61 
E 70 71 72 73 


* Note: Level 3, reached only by those students who complete all three cycles of the compre- 
hension section, is omitted because too few of the students in the sample reached this level to 
establish a valid relationship. An answer sheet completed to the bottom of the third column may 
be scored by entering the Level 2 row of this table with the total number right in the first two 


columns or the test author’s method may be resorted to for these few papers. 


R 

M 

M 

M 

a R 11 12 13 14 

E 26 26 26 27 

R 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 

R 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 

E 

| 
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Cooperative Business Training Programs 
on the Junior College Level 
SYLVIA LANE 


COOPERATIVE Business Training Pro- 
grams, which have been in existence 
since early in the century on the col- 
lege level, have not progressed rapidly 
enough at the junior colleges. Since 
the ideas of apprenticeship and in- 
ternship have met public acceptance, 
it is strange that junior colleges have 
not made greater strides in Coopera- 
tive Business Programs. 


WHY COOPERATIVE BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS? 


It is recognized that a doctor can- 
not practice until he has applied his 
knowledge during a period of intern- 
ship in which he has the opportunity 
to practice with actual patients. It is 
also recognized that the lawyer who 
has passed his bar examination needs 
to work with a practicing attorney for 
a year or two while he learns to apply 
his knowledge of the law and its prin- 
ciples. The machinest who has just 
finished trade school would not be ex- 
pected to take on the responsibility of 
handling complicated parts without 
direction, supervision, and guidance 
from the older machinist. 


SYLVIA LANE, Assistant Professor of 
Marketing at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles, was formerly 
Coordinator of Cooperative Business Train- 
ing and Head of Marketing at East Los 
Angeles Junior College. She serves as 
President of LR&S, Inc., a marketing firm, 
and as an Advertising and Marketing Con- 
sultant. She has previously published sev- 
eral articles. 


Why, then, are many business stu- 
dents who have a knowledge of short- 
hand and the ability to type 50 words 
a minute expected to handle a com- 
plicated office situation in which tran- 
scribing letters is simply one part of 
the complete job? Why are young 
men who have had two years of ac- 
counting expected to be able to apply 
their theory and take care of books for 
a supermarket without knowing any- 
thing about the food business? How 
can the business administration major 
who has never worked outside of 
school be expected to take over even 
the small insurance office? 


The need for giving the student an 


opportunity to learn what he will 
have to know on his job, in addition to 
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the skills and knowledge which the 
school can give him, is obvious. 


HOW SHOULD THE PROGRAMS 
OPERATE? 


Several very effective methods for 
giving the student the experience he 
needs to round out what he has 
learned in sales, retailing, advertising, 
accounting, management, and stenog- 
raphy, have been worked out. The 
methods which permit the student to 
receive formalized instruction § in 
classes in the morning or afternoon 
and to work the other half of the day 
are the ones most favored in business 
departments in California junior col- 
leges. The other plan most used alter- 
nates periods of work with periods of 
school attendance. 

Several methods of working out 
such plans have been utilized. Some 
junior colleges leave formalized in- 
struction to one instructor who teaches 
all of the course material during the 
three or four hours that the student 
is in school. Some allow the student to 
take classes with other students whose 
interests may be different, so long as 
the classes offer the subject matter 
which will be needed by the students 
-in their practical line of work. For 
example: the student might take ac- 
counting from the Accounting Depart- 
ment, stenography from the Secretarial 
Department, typing with all the other 
students, and English from the Eng- 
lish Department. The above plan of- 
fers the student the advantage of hav- 
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ing specialists as instructors and of 
being given a broader over-all picture 
of the subject matter than he would, in 
all probability, obtain if the subject 
was being taught only for people who 
were going to be in one specialized 
field. True, it may also mean that the 
student is exposed to material not di- 
rectly connected with his field of work 
than he would be otherwise. But 
whether or not this factor would be a 
disadvantage depends on one’s view- 
point on the question of how much 
general education the junior college 
business student should be given. 

The type of program that left the 
student with one instructor all morn- 
ing or all afternoon came into the 
Business Department of California 
junior colleges largely because pro- 
grams in distributive education were 
set up in this pattern. These were be- 
ing partially financed by money ap- 
propriated under the George Dean 
and later the George Barden Acts of 
the Federal Government. Since Coop- 
erative Business Training programs in 
the office occupations have been 
slower in developing than those in the 
distributive occupations, they have in 
a great many cases tended to follow 
the patterns of distributive programs. 

Recently, however, the programs 
that have been set up on the junior 
college level have been deviating from 
this pattern and allowing the student 
to take more and more of his work 
from the specialists. There is a tend- 
ency, too, to allow the business stu- 
dent, even though he is under the co- 
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COOP BUSINESS TRAINING 


operative training program, more 
freedom in the selection of electives. 
The state requirements include only 
Health, History of the United States, 
American Government, State and Na- 
tional Constitutions, and Physical Ed- 
ucation, leaving a great deal of leeway 
for electives. Junior colleges, on the 
whole, also require at least six units 
of English; but according to most of 
their catalogs, public speaking, jour- 
nalism, or business letter writing ful- 
fills the English requirements. There is 
also usually a requirement of six units 
of mathematics and science, but ac- 
counting or business arithmetic or 
even health courses may be applied 
against this requirement. In addition, 
20 units in the major is generally re- 
quired for graduation from the two- 
year curriculum of most junior col- 
leges, but the exact courses that must 
be taken are not always stipulated. 
The Retailing major may take eight 
units of accounting, six units of man- 
agement and supervision, three units 
of retailing, and three units of adver- 
tising to fulfill this requirement. 
Whether this procedure is harmful or 
not certainly is open to question, since 
the student may often be gaining more 
from the management and supervision 
course, for example, than he would be 
if he were taking a second semester of 
direct retailing. It would seem quite 
clear, however, that coordinated work 
experience should be a required part 
of the curriculum for the retailing 
major. Where coordinated work ex- 
perience is a part of the business cur- 
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riculum—and it is still more generally 
found in retailing than in any other 
one field—it generally acts to supplant 
eight or ten units of other course work. 
In some cases, the student is given 
three units of work for a minimum 
of 15 hours a week “on the job.” 
He goes to class once or twice a 
week, depending on the program of 
his individual school. There is no uni- 
formity in the instruction of such 
courses but the tendency is to stress the 
general pattern to the whole group, 
giving an over-all picture of actual 
store practice rather than directing the 
instruction in terms of the student’s 
own job and goals. Many times, the 
classroom program attempts to fol- 
low both methods, in some cases suc- 


cessfully. 


W HAT SHOULD THE PROGRAM 
ACCOMPLISH? 


It is generally agreed that on-the- 
job experience should be closely super- 
vised and that the employer should 
evaluate the student’s performance. 
Whatever the emphasis in the Coop- 
erative Business Training Program, 
however, whether toward the dis- 
trioutive, the office, or the manage- 
ment field of occupations, the pro- 
gram has to have the following re- 
sults: 


(1) It should help the student select 
from the vocations available in business 
the one for which he is best fitted and 
in which he can contribute the most to 
society, developing himself as a happy, 
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well adjusted person. It is often advis- 
able and necessary that the student try 
several occupations in order that he may 
understand exactly what working in 
these occupations entails “on the job.” 
It is far more desirable to have this trial 
period come while the student is still in 
junior college and professional vocation- 
al guidance is available to him than to 
have it come when he has graduated and 
oftentimes has no one who is really 
qualified to help him. 

Young people who try first one job 
and then another in an effort to find 
themselves vocationally after they have 
left junior college are all too common 
and are an indictment against the junior 
college guidance program and, where 
they were business majors, against the 
entire business department. If a coopera- 
tive business training program is proper- 
ly conceived, well administered, and ef- 
ficiently operated, then the student is 
guided through the use of tests and the 
best guidance materials and techniques 
now known. Thus, without too much 
wasted time, he is directed into the spe- 
cific vocational field where, in the light 
of present knowledge, he belongs. 


(2) The Cooperative Business Train- 
ing Program should help the student ac- 
quire an understanding of the standards 
and requirements of the business world 
more rapidly and more readily than he 
would without the help and guidance 
afforded under such a program. These 
understandings, to be realistic, must most 
often be learned “‘on the job.” Described 
in the classroom, standards and require- 
ments must necessarily be thought of in 
general rather than in specific terms. 
They are much more meaningful if 
learned in the actual environment to 
which they apply. 

(3) Learnings at college should be- 
come more meaningful. They should be 
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coordinated within a very short period 
of time with their actual application to 
the working situation. Theory can be 
given very effectively in the classroom, 
practical applications of that theory can 
be explained and illustrated, and in some 
cases, such as in Accounting, practice 
sets involving actual business papers can 
be used. However, when the student 
meets the actual situation while at work 
and sees that he can apply these learn- 
ings, and does, he will gain more under- 
standing and will retain his knowledge 
for a longer period of time. 

(4) All Cooperative Business Train- 
ing Programs should enable the student 
to make vocational adjustments more 
rapidly and to progress farther and fast- 
er than he would have, had he not been 
trained under such a program. The stu- 
dent under such a program can have his 
experiences interpreted for him and can 
better understand their value. Then, too, 
the student, seeing a problem on the job, 
can turn to someone for the solution to 
that problem. Also, he can learn about 
available opportunities in his field under 
such a program. 


Characteristically there has been a 
very difficult adjustment period for 
young people on their first jobs, or even, 
thereafter, on second and third jobs. 
Under a cooperative training program, 
this adjustment period is shortened, 
eased, or eliminated. For one thing, an 
able coordinator instills confidence in 
the trainees. For another, knowing they 
can bring their problems and difficulties 
and discuss them with the coordinator 
gives the students a healthier attitude 
and helps them become far better em- 
ployees. 

(5) Possibilities in the field and re- 
lationships of jobs in the field should be 
and are more readily seen by students 
who are under cooperative business 
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training programs. The potentialities of 
the field, the opportunities available to 
those who are in the field, and the re- 
lationship between the occupations in 
the field, are usually well explained in 
governmental publications and in books 
dealing with that business. However, 
few workers who are not under a coop- 
erative training program take the time 
or make the effort to find and use this 
literature. Students under cooperative 
business training programs are automat- 
ically brought to the attention of the 
executives of the employing firms. Su- 
pervisors have to watch and evaluate the 
students’ work and progress to fill in the 
report forms required under the various 
programs. They therefore cannot help 
being aware of what these students are 
doing. Since the coordinators deal not 
only with immediate supervisors, but 
with the executives on the higher eche- 
lons, these executives also become aware 
of the fact that the students are there 
and are available for advancement. 


(6) Where Cooperative Business 
Training Programs exist, business should 
be (and generally is) given the oppor- 
tunity to work cooperatively with the 
schools and thus gain a better under- 
standing of the educational programs. 
If the coordinator does his job well, he 
explains not only what is being achieved 
under the cooperative training pro- 
grams, but what is being achieved by the 
school as a whole. Business men who sit 
on advisory committees and help formu- 
late curriculums have a better under- 
standing of what can and should be 
achieved under these curriculums. The 
students employed under the coopera- 
tive programs are actual examples of 
what has been accomplished, largely 
through the influence of a particular 
school and a particular school system. 
They, perhaps better than any other 
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evidence, give the business man a clear 
understanding of what the school is do- 
ing. 


WHAT THEN IS AN ADEQUATE 
COOPERATIVE BUSINESS 
TRAINING PROGRAM ? 


The committee on cooperative edu- 
cation of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges said of cooperative 
education in 1951, “It is a joint edu- 
cation plan serving joint school and 
community interests through joint 
facilities for occupational training 
whereby the student work in the oc- 
cupation is done under school super- 
vision ; in short, a part-time work, part- 
time school plan.” 

As far as cooperative education in 
junior college is concerned, it should 
be constructed to be practically in- 
clusive of educational planning and 
teaching, for in reality it is a process 
rather than a program with wide ap- 
plication. The student entering the 
cooperative business training program 
needs to be given a complete battery 
of diagnostic tests so that he will know 
his strengths and weaknesses when 
choosing the proper vocational field. 
He also needs a test or series of tests 
to find where his major interests lie. 
Armed with these test results, he needs 
guidance and aid in choosing his spe- 
cific field in business if he is going into 
business. Naturally, parents will have 
something to say about his vocational 
choice, but he must feel that he is 
entering the field that is right for him. 
Then he needs to confer with his 
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occupational adviser regarding the 
proper course to take. During his first 
year, his course material should give 
him the overall view of his occupa- 
tional field, plus background in the 
vocational skills that he will need for 
his second year’s work. During the 
second year, the student should be ac- 
quiring more background and more 
skill and in addition to working in 
his own field, learning on the actual 
job situation. It is necessary, of course, 
that he be given increasing responsi- 
bility and an opportunity to learn all 
he will need to know progressively 
where he is working. Otherwise the 
job situation is not a proper one for 
a program of this nature. At the end 
of the two years, the student who has 
been graduated and has completed 
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the program’s requirements should be 
able to continue where he has been 
working as a full-time employee who 
is ready for the job he is holding. He 
should be ready to progress rapidly 
because of his background or be able 
to fit readily into jobs open in the 
particular field for which he is trained. 
(And he should be given help in find- 
ing the job for which he was trained. ) 
He is a person who has had training 
and experience in a particular line of 
work. He has been directed rather 
than allowed to flounder. 

For his benefit then, may the co- 
operative business training programs 
in the California public junior col- 
leges flourish and may their growth 
in both effectiveness and number con- 
tinue to be rapid and healthy. 
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A Crisis in the Norwegian Folk High School 


OTIS DUNBAR RICHARDSON 


‘“‘UNTIL THE brain and body have 
fully developed, and until life has so 
completely revealed itself to the indi- 
vidual that he can recognize its mean- 
ing when described and feel an inner 
desire to understand its conditions, not 
only mathematics and grammar, but 
all intense brain-work in childhood is 
killing.” 

When N. F. S. Grundtvig wrote 
these words, he so neatly anticipated 
the state of mind which would event- 
ually bring forth the junior college 
that today he is, quite rightly, hon- 
ored as a major prophet. What he, 
Christen Kold, Ludvig Schréder and 
other distinguished men labored to 
create, the folk high school, has found 
its honored place in Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, and its admirers in 
many other lands. Among them were 
the earnest and able men to whom the 
junior college owes its existence. To- 
day the folk high schools are some- 
thing over a century old, and time and 
change are bringing about conditions 
very different from those existing 
when they were created. What is hap- 
pening to the folk high schools will 
have its effect in time on the function 
and future of the junior college. 


OTIS DUNBAR RICHARDSON, who in 
this article gives us a first-hand view of the 
Norwegian Folk High Schools, is Chairman 
of the Department of English at Los An- 
geles City College. 


In the Norwegian magazine Na- 
tionen (The Nation) for July, 1952, 
Hr. Ole Gjermundsen discusses a de- 
velopment which has disturbed many 
thoughtful Norwegians. For some time 
it has been known that fewer and 
fewer students are seeking the folke- 
h@yskolene and other schools associ- 
ated with them in the public mind: 
the fylkeskoler or county schools, and 
what would be called sectarian 
schools. All of these have an aim in 
common, the hope of training young 
people for the “job of life” quite as 
much as for the “job in life.” They 
teach the individual rather than the 
subject. Their dormitory life is a 
planned part of a very stimulating so- 
cial experience. Its effect has been , 
good. Yet the students of the folk 
high schools decline in number, the 
day school giving no comparable so- 
cial experience expands and multi- 
plies. To those who know what the 
effect of the folk high school has on 
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the character and interests of the 
young people, to those who know the 
type of men and women who have 
given their lives to making these 
schools what they are, this is by no 
means a desirable change. The change 
may be seen as another case in which 
the cheap, machine-made article 
pushes substantial craftsman-made 
wares off the market. Has the folk 
high school had its day? Does the 
slackening demand indicate that it is 
of diminishing social usefulness? 

In Hr. Gjermundsen’s opinion a 
flourishing demand for labor since the 
war has caused the change. Much of 
this labor pays well but does not re- 
quire too much schooling, and the 
schooling which is required can be 
found in the technical schools, trade 
schools, teacher-training schools and 
college-preparatory schools which 
have been opened in increasing num- 
bers. These developments are not in 
themselves to be regretted, but the 
“job of life” part of their training is 
often very casual. At a time when 
many school-age people are impatient 
with orderly citizenship and eager to 
make money quickly the “gang” 
spirit develops in place of the family 
and community spirit; then young 
people are persuaded to reject the 
ancient music, festivals and crafts for 
commercial entertainment. It seems to 
many that in the Twentieth Century 
the boorish ignorance of the peasant 
farmer is about to be replaced with 
the sophisticated ignorance of the ma- 
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chine tender. Many Norwegians do 
not like the change at all. 


NEW IDEAS AND INTERESTS 


The folk high school has been op- 
posed, but today is increasingly ad- 
mired and supported. In country dis- 
tricts, which were highly uninformed 
a century ago, it has helped wonder- 
fully to bring new ideas and interests. 
But in industrial districts it has not 
been successful, The student life which 
has brought satisfaction to so many 
young people in Askov or Ryslinge, in 
Elverum, Ringerike or Hundorp, does 
not appeal to the boys and girls on the 
streets of Oslo or Skien. Among the 
isolated valleys the young people look 
forward with joy to a winter or two 
in a folk high school. They enjoy the 
sociability, the school plays, literary 
and speaking groups, the wonderful 
singing, the projects in upkeep and 
decoration of the school, but these 
activities appear less amusing to the 
young people wandering among the 
cities. 

The disappearance of students from 
the folk high schools has a more im- 
mediate and temporary cause, in the 
opinion of school-inspector Orbeck- 
Sgrheim, as interviewed in Aften- 
posten, August 9, 1952. He points out 
that in Norway (as in the U. S. A.) 
the 1930’s was a period of declining 
births, with 1935 the least fertile year. 
It is the children of this period who 
would now be entering the folk high 
schools, 
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CRISIS IN FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 


“We believe and hope,’ he is 
quoted as saying, “that the difficul- 
ties in these schools are a passing phe- 
norhenon and that the demand will 
pick up again. The folk high school 
is a school for life in the word’s widest 
sense. It has, from the beginning, been 
characterized as the school of the ‘liv- 
ing word,’ a school with a highly idea- 
listic outlook. Many think that there 
has never been greater need for such 
schools than just now in our material- 
istic present.” 


FUTURE OF THE SCHOOLS 


It can thus be seen that many Nor- 
wegians beside Hr. Gjermundsen are 
troubled about the future of this pro- 
totype of the junior college. Many in 
the United States are almost equally 
uncertain of the future of the “junior” 
or “community” colleges. From the 
first the experimental school has bor- 
rowed much of its philosophy from 
the Scandinavian schools, but much 
of that philosophy it has been unable 
to put into practice. After working 
for 22 years in one of the junior col- 
leges in this country, the writer was 
very curious to observe whether it was 
necessary for the Norwegians to work 
on the same problems that were trou- 
bling educators here, and just what 
success they were having. 

In June, 1951, I was fortunate 
enough to visit one of the oldest and 
most successful folk high schools in 
Norway—that at Hundorp in the 
ancient central valley of Gudbrands- 
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dal—perhaps the type-valley of Nor- 
wegian culture. 

I came to Hundorp from Lilleha- 
mar about nine o'clock of a summer 
evening. It had been a long day; but 
while I ate my smgrbréd, I surveyed 
from the window of the spisesal the 
grey water of Gudbrandsdal’s broad 
river sweeping noiselessly down. The 
rising fan of Sér Fron on the opposite 
side was in shadow, but high, high on 
the shoulders of that gigantic trough, 
the colored surfaces of farm buildings 
still glowed against the grass-green of 
the pastures. In this latitude the eve- 
ning was still young. 

Above the hotel, beside the steeply- 
rising road, were the simple shops and 
services of Hundorp. Over these 
buildings showed trees and roof-tops. 
Grouped in the pattern of the ancient 


Xgdrd (yard) or large farm stood 


a curious collection of buildings. Fac- 
ing the inner court or tun (town) was 
the hovedbygning or dwelling house, 
the stabbur (stob-house) raised orna- 
mentally above mushroom-headed 
logs to keep the rats out of food and 
clothing. Other buildings in the group 
were clearly never meant for farm use. 
A white two-and-a-half story dormi- 
tory, a large hall or gymnasium, and 
seeming shop buildings, are not found 
in the farm group. A neatly painted 
white picket fence opened where two 
unpainted logs supported the lintel of 
a gate, roofed, and ornamented with 
a carved panel at the peak and drag- 
ons’ heads at the gable ends. Beneath, 
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on a broad plank, I read the words 
Gudbrandsdalens Folkh¢gskule carved 
with professional finish. This was my 
destination, but clearly 9:30 in the 
evening was no time to drop in un- 
announced, though the massed voices 
of a chorus made it clear that there 
was life and activity about the place. 


With my back to the river I climbed 
on up the land, in semidarkness be- 
neath very ancient trees. In this grove 
had once stood an ancient place of 
worship to Thor and Wodin. Upon 
its hallowed site had been built one of 
the earliest Christian chapels, now 
disappeared. A monolith on_ the 
school grounds bears the name of 
Dale-Gudbrand, who built it, shortly 
after 1031. The vanished symbols of 
man’s struggle to survive the frugali- 
ties of nature in Norway, and the 
feuds and violence they had begotten 
in men’s minds, still hovered a little 
somberly among the trees. To be a 
little somber is to be Norwegian; it 
is the temper of the people who have 
brought into being the neat fields and 
the substantial, well-kept houses. This 
breath from unhappy, far-off things 
wafted down from the far, high settle- 
ments from which no sound came, 
and in which no figure was visible. 
They seemed suspended like objects 
in a legend, all illuminated by the 
marvelous tints of the Norwegian at- 
mosphere. 


Meeting the main highway of the 
valley, I turned left, walking on a 
good paved road. Only one man 
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passed me. Dark groupings of log 
buildings, the life centers of the 
“gards” rose between me and the 
river. On its far side, the green of the 
pines and firs hung in draperies up the 
ridges, clustering black along the 
streams, and brushed aside over the 
bare rock and man’s settlements. Nor- 
way, though it is ages-old compared 
to America, seems always a frontier, 
freshly settled. 


I found a lane tumbling down the 
hillside from the right, between irreg- 
ularly piled stone walls and masses of 
blooming wild cherry, and up this I 
went for half a mile, through gates 
and past newer farmsteads, where the 
buildings were less like those on the 
old “gards” and more like Wisconsin 
farmhouses. The lane ran out among 
boulders and sheep-pasture, but look- 
ing across the mighty dale, I saw that 
I had only begun to climb its side. So 
I came down through the fresh, cold 
air, until I came to the school again. 
As the singing still continued, an an- 
them to what man had wrought in 
Gudbrandsdal, I walked in uninvited, 
and sat on a bench in the back of the 
hall among the neighbors until, to my 
regret, the rehearsal came to an end. 
It was wonderful music, as though 
planned so that a visitor might see 
Gudbrandsdal illustrated in oil and 
orchestrated by Handel. Its leader was 
Stauri, the Stymer or Headmaster, 
the man I had come to see. 


Stauri gave the better part of the 
following day to me—a most generous 
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concession for a man who must of 
necessity do much of the upkeep work 
himself. He was most cordial and co- 
operative; I was able to observe every 
detail of his buildings and equipment. 
But Hr. Stauri was quick to point out 
that though we talked like men work- 
ing toward the same ends, the condi- 
tions under which we were working 
were so different that it would not be 
easy for one of us to use methods 
adapted from the experience of the 
other. 


SHORT COURSES 


It was the period of “Summer 
School’; the students were girls who 
had come in for short courses in plan- 
ning and preparation of meals, house- 
keeping, weaving and canning. Pleas- 
ant girls, with charming open faces, 
and the natural good manners of Nor- 
way’s country folk, they hung over 
window-sills to peer at the wandering 
Americaner who had come so far from 
his fabulous land to walk about their 
Gudbrandsdal. The results of the 
courses these young people undertake 
may be seen on the remotest farms. 
The more inclusive winter courses 
for men and women (Hr. Stauri be- 
lieves that co-education brings out the 
best in both sexes, though this was 
not the original Danish plan) do 
much more to shape the lives of 
young Norwegians. When a young 
man or woman (the entering age is 
17) has spent one or two winters 
in this cheerful group, when he has 
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been released from the exacting chores 
of a Norwegian farmer during these 
formative years, has studied the 
language and history of his country, 
has learned something of science and 
its meaning in this civilization, has 
learned to keep simple books, has read 
of the geography and resources of 
Norway, and has studied the needs 
and manufactures of the countries 
with which Norway does most busi- 
ness, has read and thought about the 
social organization of his country, has 
spent days with his friends in the 
mountain ski-cabin owned by the 
school, has sung (if he has an ear) 
the noble music I had heard, and, if 
she is a girl, has learned something of 
improved sanitation, making of cloth- 
ing and home decoration—then that 
young Norwegian is not the same per- 
son he was. 

To teach such a school is an ex- 
hausting job, but the pay is not to be 
measured by what one has in the 
bank. Hr. Stauri can walk about his 
native dale and see his work and the 
work of his father and mother visible 
to all in the homes and minds of his 
people. I wish I could. It seemed to 
me that this school gives young people 
a feeling of security and confidence 
that our schools often do not give. 
What a pity to lose it. 


Such an education makes sense, and 
the Norwegian public, even the farm- 
ers, have come to see that it does. 
Young people come to this school only 
at their desire; the skills they learn 
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are visibly necessary in their ancestral 
culture. Would it be better to substi- 
tute an education that takes a high 
proportion of these boys and girls, pre- 
pares them for examinations they can- 
not pass, and jobs they hope to have 
with government or industry but per- 
haps never will; which helps to lure 
them from the old “‘gards” where their 
frugal and laborious lives were in bal- 
ance, where their fathers found inde- 
pendence and dignity; and then drains 
them into the cities where they choke 
the channels of business, become a 
weight upon the government, and lose 
themselves in a passion to purchase 
what they do not have? That kind of 
education is more easily and cheaply 
provided; it requires less competent, 
devoted teaching. It attracts the mod- 
ern young people, for better or worse, 
and it alarms Hr. Gjermundsen. 


To give what the folk high school 
has given takes superior people. When 
Hr. Stauri writes that it is the school’s 
purpose to awaken and develop a life 
of the mind which is both Christian 
and democratic, that it wishes to give 
to the young people good and service- 
able information, so they can fill their 
places in life as worthy and enlight- 
ened citizens, both in religion and so- 
ciety, he is well aware that the first 
person to be bound by this program is 
Hr. Stauri himself. Not a bad thing 
for teachers, perhaps, to make such a 
profession and then demonstrably to 
perform it. 


In America, it is easier to admire 
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Hr. Stauri than to imitate him. Jun- 
ior colleges differ in size and practice, 
as growing, experimental schools 
should. 

A high percentage of teachers here 
feel that Hr. Stauri’s purpose is their 
purpose too. But work in the U.S.A. 
is done in a fluid social order in a 
period of gestation. There is no 
“dale” ; no parallel ridges of unprofit- 
able rock hold students as neighbors 
one to another. Instead they appear 
in classrooms from the ends of the 
earth and vanish from them with as 
little warning as if Krajken had 
snatched them by the leg into the 
depths and teachers know not their 
comings nor their goings thereafter. 
The teacher sees them only in the 
mass, in the averages, in the anonym- 
ity of Mr. Gallup’s percentages. And, 
on the whole, the young people do 
not seem to have done so badly— 
much better, in fact, then educators 
thought they could. The junior col- 
lege was conceived as an instrument 
to bring a functional and _ realistic 
training to a certain very large group 
of people who were not being reached 
by high schools nor colleges. It is un- 
certain whether either the public or 
students understand this. Nor do all 
junior college programs appear to 
have been planned with this clearly in 
mind. 

Are junior colleges university- 
preparatory schools or do they have a 
reason for existence all their own? 
Until that question is answered, how 
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can junior colleges understand them- 
selves, let alone explain their program 
to the public? Unanswered, there fol- 
lows a state of weakness in which it 
is not possible to make strong plans 
because the job ahead is not clear. In 
the meantime, the young people have 
taken over. What they think they 
want, now that they are a little older, 
is what goes on in a university with 
a four-year degree at the end of it. 
They have as little notion of scholar- 
ship or the exactions of professional 
life as a nineteenth century bonde had 
of the meaning of Peer Gynt. Some- 
where in the woods they have caught 
glimpses of strange and fascinating 
rites, fraternity initiations, processions 
in cap and gown, the ballet of college 
football, dinners in evening jackets. 
They do not know what these rites 
mean nor why they were created. But 
they want to take part in them this 
instant. 


SUCCESSFUL RITUAL 


Educators in the junior colleges 
have not been particularly successful 
in creating a ritual of their own, with 
its own dignity and purpose, as the 
Norwegian folk high schools have 
done. 

The consequence is that this par- 
ticular group of young people feel 
that the junior colleges try to help 
those who have been rejected. A large 
number of them see the junior col- 
leges as a second choice, a cheap and 
accessible alternative to what they 
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really want. They do not give to them 
their loyalty or their faith. As an imi- 
tation of the university-fantasy they 
see the junior colleges as demonstrably 
second-rate. This attitude robs the 
junior college of its function and its 


‘dignity; it gives it a poor student 


morale, often, and a drop-out rate 


not very pleasing to taxpayers. 


At the moment it would seem that 
if junior colleges are to be principally 
university-prep schools, their future is 
anything but certain, and if they are 
not, it is time they got about their 
business. The fact is that most of these 
young people are not really fitted for 
the university they hope to enter. 
Were the junior colleges, or were they 
not, created to do a job with the in- 
telligent, able, and unprepared and 
misguided non’s? 

Are the junior colleges going to fol- 
low the path of the folk high schools? 
The circumstance which is weakening 
the folk high schools is that they have 
not learned to adapt themselves to 
urbane industrial conditions. They 
have not yet found a way to substi- 
tute an esprit de corps appropriate 
for city life for the esprit de corps 
which works so well in an upland 
valley. 

In this country interesting experi- 
ments concerning junior college pur- 
poses have been made. What these 
mean to the future of the junior col- 
lege is not as well understood as one 
could wish. Those in junior college 
work know that there is an alterna- 
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tive to a four-year degree; that a man 
can be proud of his position in the 
social order without a B.S. But many 
of our students do not know that. The 
junior college must invent ways of 
making it clear to them. Are the jun- 
ior colleges not ready now, after 
25 years of experiment, to make up 
a balance, discontinue unprofitable 
items in stock, move the place of busi- 


ness from next door to the university, 
with which they can never possibly 
compete, quit advertising themselves 
as specializing in second-hand and 
cast-off lines of goods, remind the 
clerks what a good thing they’ve got, 
introduce their own brands, and start 
explaining to the customers how lucky 
they are to come into this place of 
business? 
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Campus Recreation—As You Like It 
JAMES O. MILLER 


ARE COLLEGE Students recreationally 
illiterate? Is there any way of gauging 
this illiteracy? What kind of prescrip- 
tion will help these unfortunate stu- 
dents, and just what is the dose pre- 
scribed? There may be those who think 
this subject irrelevant to college edu- 
cation, but the College Recreation 
Association thinks not. This Associa- 
tion was formed because the challenge 
of leisure to educational institutions is 
of major significance. The challenge 
appears to be one of responsibility. 

Behrend Center of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College is utilizing the re- 
sources of the College Recreation Asso- 
ciation and the services of a profession- 
ally trained and experienced recrea- 
tion coordinator to meet this challenge 
and to prevent recreation illiteracy on 
its campus. The administrative head of 
Behrend recognizes that education 
through formal courses is the primary 
function of the Center; however, he 
also recognizes that a program of this 
nature does not meet all the students’ 
educational needs and interests. In re- 
spect to these students’ needs and in- 
terests, a well organized recreation 
program which contributes to enriched 
and abundant college living is now 
functioning. 


An assistant professor at Pennsylvania 
State College, JAMES O. MILLER served 
as a Visiting Lecturer in Recreation at 
Appalachian State Teachers College dur- 
ing the summer of 1953. He has written 
and published several articles on college 
recreation. 


The problem was approached by 
concerted planning of the administra- 
tive staff, faculty, and students. The 
first step undertaken consisted of form- 
ing a recreation aim which might be 
compatible with those on any college 
campus. With the establishment of an 
enriched and abundant college life as 
the aim, these over-all objectives were 
considered: (1) a recreation program 
purporting to reach the entire student 
body and faculty; (2) a co-recrea- 
tional activity program; (3) recrea- 
tion conducted on weekends, holidays, 
and evenings; (4) athletic areas ex- 
panded; (5) volunteer leadership to 
be recruited and trained; (6) a variety 
of program activities, e.g. dancing, 
nature and outing, literary, arts and 
crafts, sports and games, dramatics, 
music, socials, and hobbies. The pre- 
ceding objectives mentioned are only 
a few of the several considered. 

With the aim and objective in mind, 
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it was then necessary to make a com- 
plete inventory of facilities and equip- 
ment on campus and its immediate en- 
virons. The inventory helped to answer 
these questions: How easy are the facil- 
ities to supervise and operate? Is ade- 
quate space available for a variety of 
activities? What is the location and 
area arrangement? Is equipment 
available in sufficient quantity for 
conducting activities? Are the off- 
campus facilities easily accessible? 

The students’ recreation tastes were 
not forgotten either. A check-list type 
of survey composed of recreation ac- 
tivities was distributed. Students there- 
by were able to indicate activities in 
which they participated, activities in 
which they would like to participate, 
and those in which they would partici- 
pate in the future. Thus the students 
were able to share in the planning of 
the activity program. 

The foregoing paragraphs reveal 
Behrend Center’s plan to prevent stu- 
dent recreation illiteracy. The effort 
devoted to the investigation of the rec- 
reation program produced fruitful re- 
sults. 

Of the 150 freshmen and sophomore 
credit students, day technical students, 
and speech clinic students registered 
at Behrend Center during the fall se- 
mester of the 1952-53 school year, an 
overwhelming majority participated in 
or pursued activities suited to their in- 
dividual interests. For example, more 
than 70 individuals participated in the 
intramural ping pong tournaments, 
more than 65 participated in the intra- 
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mural bowling league, and more than 
60 participated in the intramural bas- 
ketball league. In addition to the pre- 
ceding activities, more than 100 indi- 
viduals participated in the intramural 
x-country run and in the intramural 
foul shooting contest. These are but a 
few of the intramural activities con- 
ducted. 

What about varsity teams? Beh- 
rend’s athletic philosophy rules out 
varsity teams. It is desired that recrea- 
tion exist for all students rather than 
just for a few highly skilled individuals. 
To satisfy the needs of this group of 
skilled people, however, extramural ac- 
tivities are scheduled with off-campus 
teams. Sports of this nature include 
men’s and women’s basketball, golf, 
tennis, and track. 

Sports and games are only a part of 
Behrend Center’s total recreation pro- 
gram. Club activities attract many stu- 
dents interested in chemistry, astron- 
omy, current events, biology, singing, 
languages, etc. A student newspaper, 
The Nittany Cub, is enthusiastically 
managed by several individuals. Holi- 
day celebrations such as the Hallow- 
"een Witches’ Whirl, the Christmas 
formal Sno Ball, and the Coronation 
Valentine Ball attract huge throngs of 
of students from the campus as 
well as students from the local 
high schools. The Sadie Hawkins 
Dance, Mardi Gras, Duffy’s Tavern, 
and Alumni Homecoming are a few 
of the other attractions affording 
opportunities for student interest out- 
lets. Field trips to points of interest, dis- 
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CAMPUS RECREATION 


tinguished lecturers, teas, dorm frolics, 
and picnics also add to the total picture 
of recreation. 

Yes, Behrend Center has accepted 
the responsibility of providing a whole- 
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some and stimulating recreation pro- 
gram for its students—there are two 
strikes on recreation illiteracy already, 
and present indications point toward a 
strike out. 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 
Minutes of the Thirty-Third Annual Convention 


Dallas, Texas 


March 25-28, 1953 


THE THIRTY-THIRD Annual Con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges was held at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, March 25 
~28, 1953. There were 563 registra- 
tions at the convention, an increase of 
98 per cent over last year’s attendance. 
The sessions were conducted ac- 
cording to the printed program with 
these exceptions: On March 25, the 
response at the informal dinner was 
given by President Basil H. Peterson in 
the absence of Miss Dorothy M. Bell; 
because of the illness of Dr. J. W. Ed- 
gar, the address of welcome on March 
26 was given by Dr. Will W. Jackson, 
Vice President of the Texas State 
Board of Education; at the request of 
the Executive Secretary, his report was 
read by the Convention Secretary; at 
the second general session, the address 
of Dean Hugh G. Price followed the 
other two speeches of the program. 
The general sessions were enhanced 
by the entertainment provided by stu- 
dents from a number of nearby junior 
colleges. The hospitality of junior col- 
leges in the area, as well as that of the 


Texas Junior College Association, add- 
ed greatly to the pleasure of those at- 
tending. The Texas Junior College 
Teachers Association met with our As- 
sociation. 


The following business was trans- 
acted: 


MARCH 26 


Chairman Hugh G. Price gave the 
report of the Finance Committee. He 
stated that the books had been audited 
and found correct; that the income for 
1952 was $2,063.83 less than the ex- 
penditures, but because of a substan- 
tial balance at the beginning of that 
year, there was a balance of $1,097.29 
carried over to 1953. He moved the 
adoption of the budget for 1953. The 
motion was seconded by H. L. Sheller 
and carried. (This budget is as printed 
of page 13 of the Washington News- 
letter of March 11, 1953, with the ex- 
ception of $300 added to the “Annual 
Meeting” item under Receipts, and a 
new item, “Reserve Fund, $300,” un- 
der Expenditures. ) 
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MINUTES OF 33RD CONVENTION 


MARCH 27 


President Peterson announced that 
the 1954 Convention would be held at 
the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 8-12. He referred to the inter- 
est in junior colleges by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education which 
will provide two workshops this sum- 
mer for the improvement of junior col- 
lege instructors. He reported the fol- 
lowing actions taken by the Board of 
Directors: 


1. The 1955 Convention will be held 
in the Midwest, probably in Chicago if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made. 

2. There will be a summer meeting of 
the Officers and Board of Directors: (a) 
to confer with Research and Service 
Committee Chairmen in order to evalu- 
‘ ate the services and functions of the 
committees and to determine the time 
when the members should be appointed ; 
(b) to make plans for projecting the 
committee work into the regional asso- 
ciations; (c) to review the constitution 
and by-laws; (d) to study the functions 
and duties of officers. 

3. The Committee on Public Rela- 
tions will be continued as a sub-commit- 
tee of the Administration Committee. 


4. The Committee on Nomination 
and Election of Officers will be con- 
tinued. 

5. Indorsement has been given to the 
work of the National Commission on 
Accrediting, and junior colleges are 
urged to support its work by purchasing 
a membership. 

6. Approval has been given to a set 
of Guiding Principles for Junior College 
Athletics to be recommended to the 
various conferences. The Sub-commit- 
tee on Athletics is being continued for a 
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year for this purpose. 

7. The Library Booklist is expected 
to be completed by September. 

The Report of the Nominating 
Committee, read by Secretary W. S. 
Smith in the absence of the Chairman, 
was as follows: 


Your Nominating Committee, com- 
posed of the presidents of the six region- 
al associations and a former president of 
the Association, met and wishes to place 
the following persons in nomination: 

Frederick J. Marston, for President 

Hugh G. Price, for Vice President 

Charlotte D. Meinecke, Director 

from New England 

Edward G. Schlaefer, Director from 

the Middle States 
Respectfully submitted, 
James L. Conrad 
Kenneth MacKay 
Forrest Murdock 
Lloyd Elias 
Carl Mundinger 
William S. Smith 
Eugene B. Chaffee, Chairman 


The President called for additional 
nominations from the floor; there were 
none. Mr. Smith moved that the re- 
port be accepted and that a unani- 
mous ballot be cast for the officers as 
nominated. The motion was seconded 
by E. J. Gleazer and carried unani- 
mously. 


MARCH 27, EVENING 
BANQUET SESSION 


It was moved by F. J. Marston, sec- 
onded by Marvin Knudson, that Roy 
W. Goddard be elected to Honorary 
Membership in this Association. Mo- 
tion was carried unanimously. 
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MARCH 28 


The Report of the Research Office, 
by Dr. C. C. Colvert, Director, listed 
the following publications completed 
and mailed to members: 


Junior College Directory 1953. 

Junior College Fund Raising Cam- 
paigns. 

Junior College Teacher Salaries, 
1952-53. 

Legally Prescribed Methods for Al- 
location of State Aid to Public Jun- 
ior Colleges. 


He reported a study of alumni rela- 
tionships has been started. Dr. Colvert 
also gave the highlights of the conclu- 
sions reached so far in the study of 
Characteristics of Good Teachers and 
stated that this study would be con- 
tinued. 

In the Report of the Editor of the 
Junior College Journal, Dr. James W. 
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Reynolds summarized the classifica- 
tion of articles published this year, 
both topically and geographically by 
source. He outlined the plans for the 
improvement of the publication dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Chairman Rosco C. Ingalls read the 
Report of the Resolutions Committee. 
Dr. Ingalls moved the adoption of 
these resolutions one by one, and each 
motion was duly seconded and car- 
ried. 

After the morning program, the 
new officers were introduced. Presi- 
dent-elect Marston expressed his ap- 
preciation to the Association and then, 
on motion duly made and seconded, 
declared the Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting adjourned at 11:50 a.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Louts A. RIcE 
Convention Secretary 
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=, Some Aspects of the 
ik/ Status of Junior Colleges 


2 Yn the United States 
Rhode Island 


H. W. 


SCHAUGHENCY 


Director, YMCA Institute, Providence, Rhode Island 


STATE LAW in Rhode Island ignores 
the junior college as such. The State 
Department of Education serves as 
the accrediting agent of “post-second- 
ary” institutions, and all post-second- 
ary institutions meet the same stand- 
ards for degree-granting purposes. 

There are in Rhode Island, at pres- 
ent, two post-secondary institutions, 
both under private control, granting 
the associate degree. A third, Edge- 
wood Junior College, which was also 
under private control, closed prior to 
the opening of the fall semester in 
1950. Each of the currently operating 
junior colleges selects the areas of in- 
struction in which it operates. 

The Seminary of Our Lady of 
Providence, accredited by the Catho- 
lic University of America, is a Catho- 
lic college which was incorporated by 


an act of the general assembly in 1938 
and empowered to grant academic de- 
grees. It opened as a junior college in 
1941 and is devoted exclusively to 
educating young men in a liberal arts 
curriculum in preparation for the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood. Its gradua- 
tion requirement for the Associate in 
Arts degree is 64 semester hours with 
a passing grade. 

The YMCA Institute is controlled 
and housed by the Greater Providence 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Starting in 1919 as the Providence Di- 
vision of Northeastern University, the 
YMCA Institute became, in 1948, a 
post-secondary institution accredited 
by the State Department of Education 
to grant the associate degree in ac- 
counting, engineering, and manage- 
ment. 
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Admission requirements are the 
completion of an approved secondary 
school course or its equivalent; en- 
trance examinations (general ability, 
interest, achievment in English, math- 
ematics, social science, and physical 
science); interview. Applicants defi- 
cient in some respect may be admitted 
as pre-college students until matricu- 
lation requirements are met. Special 
students must meet entrance require- 
ments and course prerequisities by ap- 
proved credit, crediting examinations, 
or evidence of practical experience in 
the subject matter area of vocational 
courses. 

Graduation with degree requires a 
minimum of 60 semester hours of 
credit with a quality point ratio of 2.0. 
In addition, each major option has its 
prescribed pattern of subjects. 


ARTICULATION 


Each of the junior colleges of 
Rhode Island is carefully articulated 
with levels above and below the jun- 
ior college level. The Seminary of Our 
Lady of Providence shares its plant 
with a Catholic high school. Its Asso- 
ciate in Arts degree is preparatory for, 
and its curriculum is integrated with, 
courses in major Catholic seminaries 
leading to the B.A. degree. 

The Y.M.C.A. Schools have been 
for over 40 years closely articulated 
with the senior high schools of Provi- 
dence. The Institute continues to con- 
duct a summer high school which is 
attended by students of the junior 


and senior high schools of Providence. 


In the evening program of the In- 
stitute, no “adult education” courses 
are offered as such. This field is left 
to Brown University Extension and 
University of Rhode Island Exten- 
sion. Individuals working for their as- 
sociate degrees comprise about 75 per 
cent of the evening enrollment. Their 
programs of study, after testing and 
counseling, are articulated as nearly 
as may be with their jobs and their 
prospects. 

The YMCA Institute’s curriculums 
in accounting, engineering and man- 
agement are carefully articulated with 


University curriculums so that an engi- 


neering graduate at the Institute, for 
example, may qualify for a beginning 
job as a semiprofessional in engineer- 
ing or may go on to the university for 
specialization in mechanical, civil, 
electricai, or industrial engineering, 
completing his study for the bacca- 
laureate degree in two more years. 
After the Institute’s counselors 
found a common need for some basic 
background courses, a year’s work in 
general studies was set up and inte- 
grated with the two-year college cur- 
riculums. The subject matter fields 
were English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, and physical science. To these 
was added a course called “orienta- 
tion” which attempts to relate subject 
matter fields to each other, to life in 
and out of college, and to the vocation- 
al objectives of the individuals in the 
group. These courses are given in the 
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SOME ASPECTS 


same manner as regular college 
courses, but credit is not counted 
toward the degree of the Institute. 
High school textbooks are used, but 
the speed of coverage is twice to three 
times that of a normal secondary level 
course. The classes are kept small to 
permit extensive and intensive de- 
velopment where needed. After test- 
ing and counseling a student may be 
required to take all or any part of this 


program. 


MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS AND 
TRENDS 


The admissions office of the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, along with 
other colleges, was at the same time 
faced with the need which the YMCA 
Institute was setting itself up to meet. 
They too were getting applications 
from students whose tests and other 
records indicated them to be too val- 
uable material for outright rejection, 
but the university counselors under- 
stood that weaknesses in the pattern 
might keep these applicants from 
bridging the gap between high school 
and university. 

To accommodate students with a 
liberal arts objective referred *to the 
Institute, a year’s work in general 
studies has been added at the college 
level to the year’s work at the pre- 
college level described above. The In- 
stitute has no intention at present of 
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introducing a liberal arts program as 
such; it will remain primarily tech- 
nical-terminal in aim, but it is adapt- 
able to community needs as a com- 
munity college should be. A growing 
percentage of the full-time enroll- 
ment is made up of referrals who, 
after a minimum of a year’s work, 
may be returned to the institution that 
sent them with an evaluation of per- 
formance. 

A bill to provide for the building 
of a state vocational school was intro- 
duced in the legislature at the last 
session but did not pass. If such a 
school were built, its curriculums 
be at the secondary level, but provi- 
sion would be made for an extensive 
adult education program. The real 
need for the expansion of the type of 
educational activity now available 
only at the YMCA Institute is well 
recognized. As a private college with- 
out endowment and with present fa- 
cilities inadequate to the demand, the 
YMCA Institute is planning the ex- 
tension of its technical institute offer- 
ing and its work of salvaging the vic- 
tims of the problem of articulation. 
Although financing presents the big- 
gest problem to either public or pri- 
vate approach, it is safe to predict that 
there will be an expansion in junior 
college education in Rhode Island in 
the years immediately ahead even 
though it probably will not carry the 
junior college name. 


Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


An Occupational Information Library 
in a Junior College 
SISTER JEROME KEELER 


ONE OF THE vocational guidance 
areas sometimes neglected in junior 
colleges is provision of satisfactory 
occupational information. There are 
various channels through which this 
service can be offered: career-days, 
assemblies, field trips, club activities, 
displays, interviews with employers, 
audio-visual programs, and the like. 
The main advantage of a library of 
occupational information over these 
other means is its availability to the 
students at all times, encouraging 
them to seek information themselves. 

A good counselor, besides knowing 
the individual whom he is trying to 
help, must also have a general ac- 
quaintance with the major occupa- 
tional groups; otherwise he will be of 


The Executive Secretary wishes to devote 
space allotted for the Desk to an interest- 
ing and helpful article by SISTER JEROME 
KEELER, Dean, Donnelly College, Kansas 
City, Kansas. Since there is a considerable 
backlog of materials on hand and space is 
now a probem in the Journal, the Execu- 
tive Secretary takes pleasure in making 
room for “An Occupational Information Li- 
brary in a Junior College.” 


little assistance to the counselee in se- 
lecting a field of work suitable to his 
needs and capabilities. Both for ob- 
taining temporary jobs and for long- 
term planning, it is essential that coun- 
selor and counselee have at hand or 
know where to find material concern- 
ing the riature of various occupations, 
the training and other requirements 
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for getting into them, employment 
trends, the outlook so far as oppor- 
tunities for new entrants are con- 
cerned, and the average monthly or 
yearly earnings. A collection of books, 
magazines, monographs, and pam- 
phlets on these topics, shelved in a 
convenient place where they are easily 
accessible, will be a valuable asset to 
any junior college where career-plan- 
ning is a part of the vocational guid- 
ance program. 

Last spring when a committe was 
appointed at Donnelly College to set 
up a library of occupational informa- 
tion, we realized that we would have 
to adapt it both to our needs and our 
budget, the latter unfortunately being 
less impressive than the former. Each 
purchase would have to be carefully 
selected, after being judged by this 
two-fold criteria. 


Donnelly is a two-year co-educa- 
tional community college located in 
Kansas City, Kansas. The morning 
session is attended by some 225 boys 
and girls ranging in age from 17 to 
22. In the afternoon a special schedule 
is arranged for nurses from two of the 
large city hospitals, who come to Don- 
nelly for all the academic work in their 
nurses training course. In the evening 
there is a night school mainly tor 
adults who wish to improve them- 
selves mentally, culturally, or profes- 
sionally. The occupational informa- 
tion library is intended for all three 
groups, but will undoubtedly be of 
primary interest to the morning divi- 
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sion, as the nurses have pretty well 
decided upon their avocation, and 
those who attend night school are, 
as a rule, older persons already settled 
in their life work. 


Since the morning group includes 
both boys and girls, the library will 
have to contain information about 
jobs for both sexes. A few colored 
students also are in attendance, so 
that some attention should be given 
to occupations open to Negroes. 


The college is a day school, a com- 
munity college professing to serve local 
needs. Most of the students have grown 
up in Kansas City and are not too 
much interested in rural occupations. 
Likewise, most of them prefer living 
at home; so opportunities in the area 
should certainly be investigated, with- 
out, of course, allowing the larger 
point of view to be neglected. 

A large percent of the students who 
attend Donnelly plan to go on to a 
four-year college, university, or profes- 
sional school. Information about var- 
ious types of institutions of higher 
learning, their entrance requirements, 
standards, curriculums, and _ special 
schools, should therefore, be made 
available. 


The draft provides a problem that 
has faced counselors during the past 
decade. Students graduate from high 
school at 17, or 19 years of age, and 
enroll in college. When asked about 
their plans for the future they answer, 
“Well, I am going to take a general 
course, and then Uncle Sam will call 
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me for a few years. When I get out of 
service, I shall decide what I am: go- 
ing to do.” Counselors have endeav- 
ored to point out to them that this is 
a foolish and lackadaisical attitude, 
that their general education can he 
slanted toward the profession or occu- 
pation they hope to follow later on. 
Material put out by the USAF, it 
filed in the library, will show them that 
even while they are in the military 
service, they may get an assignment in 
line with the work to which they are 
looking forward, and education to pre- 
pare them for it. 

The State Employment Service is 
willing to send someone to the college 
to give the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery to the sophomores. From the re- 
sults of these tests, the counselor can 
better judge the ability, aptitudes, and 
interests of students, and so is able to 
assist them in choosing a career in 
which they will be happy and success- 
ful. Library material covering these 
particular careers should be included 
in the purchases. 

The SRA Occupational Filing Plan 
seems the most adaptable to the needs 
of a small college. With an alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of 70 major job 
areas, it is neither too complicated 
nor too expensive, and lends itself to 
expansion. We decided that for the 
present, our library will be housed 
near the counselor's office in a room 
which contains book shelves and a 
steel filing cabinet. Students have free 
access to this room. The officers of the 
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Student Council offered to assist in 
charging out and checking in ma- 
terials, and also to help on publicizing 
the service and encouraging its use. 
The materials which will be pur- 
chased, or which, being located in 
some other part of the college, will be 
moved to the occupational informa- 
tion library, are divided into the fol- 
lowing eight categories: books, peri- 
odicals, catalogs of colleges and uni- 
versities, brochures from professional 
societies, monographs and_ career 
booklets, pamphlets from government 
agencies, booklets from the armed 
services, and data from local source. 
I. A half dozen books which were 
selected from among the many and 
which might be helpful to both coun- 
selors and students, are as follows: 


U.S. Department of Labor, United 
States Employment Service. Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I 
and II and Part IV. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 


Baer, M. F., and Roeber, E. C. Occupa- 
tional Information, Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1951. 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Pam- 
phlets, An Annotated Bibliography. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 


Greanlead, W. J. Occupations, A Basic 
Course for Counselors. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 

Ohio State and Occupations. Columbus, 
Ohio State University Press, 1945. 

Shartle, C. L. Occupational Informa- 
tion. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1946. 
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II. Many periodicals contain specific 
information about occupations. The 
ones we ordered or have on hand are: 
Indexes—Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature 
International Index to Periodicals 
Monthly Labor Review 
Survey of Current Business 
Occupations (now, Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal) 
Charm Magazine—Fact Sheets 
Glamour Magazine—Fact Sheets 
Mademoiselle—Reprints 


III. Students going on to four-year 
colleges, universities, or professional 
schools ask for information about re- 
quirements, courses, fees, etc. We 
wrote to 21 institutions, requesting 
that they mail us their catalogs. 


IV. Baer and Roeber, in Occupa- 
tional Information, list about 200 pro- 
fessional societies which publish bro- 
chures on the occupations they repre- 
sent. We selected about 30 of these 
(such as American Institute of Ac- 
countants, American Bar Association, 
American Chemical Society, Insur- 
ance Institute of America, American 
Association of Social Workers, etc.), 
in which we thought Donnelly stu- 
dents would be particularly interested, 
and wrote to them for their folders. 


V. Much free (or very inexpensive ) 
material, containing pertinent infor- 
mation about occupations, can be ob- 
tained from government agencies. We 
requested pamphlets in each of the 
following series: 


Occupational Guides, U.S. Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. {Air- 
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plane hostess, bookkeeper, carpenter, 
stenographer, interior decorator, phys- 
ical therapist, salesman, etc. ) 

Description of Professions Series, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. (Agricultural 
and biological sciences, medical sci- 
ences, social sciences, etc. ) 

Job Families, U.S. Employment Service, 
Department of Labor 
I Series (building construction, print- 

ing and publishing, etc.) 
O Series (mechanical draftsmen, 
painters, etc.) 

Pamphlets dealing with Public Health, 
Public Health Service, Federal Securi- 
ty Agency. 

Vocational Booklets, National Roster of 
Specialized and Scientific Personnel 
(chemistry, engineering, geology, etc. ) 

Job Guide for Young Workers, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor 

Working for U.S.A., U.S. Civil Service 
Commission (also their announce- 
ments of examinations. ) 


VI. Since many of the students will 
probably be called into the armed 
services within the next few years, it is 
important that they have information 
on opportunities in the army, navy, 
and air force: 


U.S. Army Occupational Handbook, De- 
partment of Army, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook, De- 
partment of Navy Publications, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1948. 

Fact Sheets. Air Force. Washington, 
D.C. 

Special Aids for Placing Military Per- 
sonnel in Civilian Jobs. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 


VII. Finally, we wrote to the State 
Employment Service, asking to be put 
on its mailing list. In addition, we 
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ordered the following bulletins con- 
taining local information: 


Occupational Outlook Information Se- 
ries for States. Veterans Administra- 
tion. Pamphlet series 7-2. Pamphlets 
for Kansas and Missouri. 

Second Series Population Bulletins. 
Characteristics of the Population. 
Bulletins for Kansas and Missouri. 
Government Printing Office. 

Third Series Population Bulletins: The 
Labor Force. Bulletins for Kansas and 
Missouri, Government Printing Office. 

Suggestions to Prospective Farmers. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Division 
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of Publications. Bulletins for Kansas 

and Missouri. 
When all the material that was or- 
dered has arrived, the counselor will 
file it, at the same time checking to 
make sure that there are no glaring la- 
cunae. We have $6.00 left out of the 
$50.00 budget with which we started 
and can use this amount to purchase 
any additions which are judged advis- 
able. Our slogan this year will be to get 
the maximum benefit out of this mini- 
mum outlay. 
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Your Invitation to Life-long Learning 
is the theme of the adult education 
program, first: semester, Joliet Junior 
College, Joliet, Illinois. The brochure 
is 12 pages in length and cover, 
well illustrated. The program includes 
such items as general courses for cul- 
ture, instruction and leisure-time liv- 
ing. Arts and crafts, ceramics, oil 
painting from still life, photography 
and music are some of the subjects 
offered to the public. One section of 
the program deals with the general 
heading, “These Are for You Per- 
sonally,” and includes such topics as 
“a more charming you,’ “your 
health,” “vocabulary building,” “im- 
prove your reading ability.” Another 
section deals with such subjects as as- 
tronomy, buying and selling real es- 
tate, conversational French, driver- 
education, income tax reporting, law 
for the layman, psychology of selling, 
transportation and traffic manage- 
ment. Still another section deals with 
the appreciation of poetry, books to 
share, and world literature. 


The Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Joliet Junior College is doing an 
outstanding job for the education of 
new Americans. Reading, handwrit- 
ing, grammar, vocabulary building, 
pronunciation, and_ spelling are 
among the subjects taught. Still other 
programs deal with better home and 
family living, the development of 
greater efficiency for the business 
world, trade and industrial skills, and 
a rather extensive program of credit 
courses of full collegiate standing. The 
Junior College also provides extension 
courses from Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. 

A special lecture series, entitled 
“New Horizons,’ is given on 
Wednesday nights throughout the 
semester. Some of the headiiners for 
the present semester are Oliver P. 
Vickery, lecturing on, “My Moscow 
Invasion’’; “Germany in the Shadow 
of the Iron Curtain,” by Russell 
Wright; “The Menace of Commu- 
nism,” by Dean E. Smith. A lecture 
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series includes 11 features, with sea- 
son tickets priced at $4.00. All in all, 
the Joilet program includes 88 classes, 
and has during the present semester 
an enrollment in excess of 2,000 stu- 


dents. 


Learning for Living is the title of a 
series of publications by the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. Cul- 
ture in Canada, Pioneers in Adult 
Education in Canada, Pictures With 
a Purpose, Education in Public Affairs 
by Radio, are some of the 11 publica- 
tions under this general series. Junior 
colleges interested in receiving infor- 
mation about the Canadian move- 
ment in adult education should write 
the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 143 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. It ap- 
pears to this writer that the Canadian 
program in adult education is laying 
perhaps greater stress on the cultural 
aspects of life than is the case in the 
United States. A considerable im- 
petus was given to the Canadian 
movement when the Prime Minister 
on April 7, 1949, announced a plan 
for the national recognition of the 
arts. He said, “The Canadian people 
should know as much as possible about 
their country, its history and tradi- 
tions, and about their national life 
and common achievements. It is in 
the national interest to give encourage- 
ment to institutions which express 
national feeling, promote common un- 
derstanding and add to the variety 
and richness of Canadian life, rural 
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as well as urban.” 


It is reported that a good many 
people in Canada looked upon the 
Prime Minister’s announcement as a 
joke. They said that it would be a 
program for a few “long hairs” or 
representatives of the “funny little 
minorities.” ‘The tremendous develop- 
ment which has taken place in Can- 
ada in adult education is no longer 
looked upon as a joke by anyone. The 
Canadian program goes into music, 
the theatre, ballet, painting, sculpture, 
architectural and town planning, lit- 
erature, folklore, handicrafts, Indian 
arts and crafts, etc. The program 
utilizes the facilities of the National 
Art Gallery, museums, libraries, ar- 
chives, historic sights and monuments 
and other resources for the education 
of the Canadian people “about their 
national life and common achieve- 
ments.” 

x 


Orange County Community Col- 
lege, Middletown, New York, has ex- 
panded its evening division program 
to a great extent during the present 
semester. Subjects being taught are 
current world problems, listening to 
good music, introduction to philoso- 
phy, man and culture, basic musician- 
ship, Spanish, and an art workshop. 
For the business-minded _ people, 
courses are being offered in account- 
ing, business management, business 
law, and principles of advertising. 
Farmers and students interested in 
agriculture are offered courses in im- 
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proving dairy practices, vegetable im- 
provement, farm accounting, and 
welding. Courses in banking approved 
by the American Institute of Bankers 
include fundamentals of banking law 
and accounting principles. Orange 
County is also giving work in biology, 
sociology, physics, college algebra, and 
engineering drawing. These latter 
courses are said to be very popular. 
The Orange County, Joliet and other 
bulletins dealing with adult education 
programs are in line with a large 
number which have been mailed to 
the Washington office. 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, 
Florida is in the midst of a very large 
and encouraging development. About 
a year ago the air base on which the 
college was located near Marianna 
was reactivated by a civilian contract 
school, which forced the college to 
move to a new home. The City of 
Marianna presented the college with 
the gift of 20 acres. It is a beau- 
tifully wooded area in the north part 
of the city and only four blocks from 
the high school and other public 
school property. The board of trustees 
authorized the immediate erection of 
four buildings, two of which were 
occupied this past September. The 
third building, which will be for ad- 
ministration, library and classrooms, 
is now under construction and is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy 
about the first of the year. A fourth 
building, which is a combination field- 
house, recreation building and audi- 
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torium, is also under construction. 
During the past summer, extensive 
work has been done in landscaping, 
the building of roads, sidewalks, etc. 
Mr. K. G. Skaggs, the administrative 
head, reports that public enthusiasm 
and support for the college are excel- 
lent. He also writes that the junior 
colleges in Florida, beginning last 
July 1, are receiving increased appro- 
priations from the State. “We, in 
Florida,” writes Mr. Skaggs, “believe 
that these signs point to junior college 
growth and progress in our state.” 


Why Were Junior Colleges Organ- 
zed? This is the question which Stan- 
ley F. Salwak, University of Mass- 
achusetts at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
raised for a study which he has now 
completed. Mr. Salwak confined his 
inquiry to a total of 87 public junior 
colleges which had been established 
since 1940 in 23 states. Replies were 
received from 77 of the junior colleges 
in 21 states. California led with the 
largest number, 24, and Texas was 
second with 11. Mr. Stalwak raised the 
question regarding factors which were 
responsible for the establishment of 
these schools. The study indicates 
that there were at least !8 which in- 
fluenced the establishment of public 
junior colleges to a greater or less 
degree. 

The following are the factors in- 
dicated by Mr. Salwak. The number 
immediately following the factor is in- 
dicative of the maximum importance 
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attached to it for the establishment of 
the junior college. Many youth were 
financially unable to attend existing 
institutions of higher education—47. 
There was desire to establish an op- 
portunity for a short course and two- 
year terminal programs of post-high 
school education—20. There was a 
desire to extend upward the public 
secondary school to include a program 
of education acceptable for the first 
two years of the four-year general 
college—23. 

There was an increasing need for 
skilled workers to perform operations 
in industry on the semi-professional 
level—19. A large number of youth 
because of adult competition and the 
need for greater maturity were con- 
fronted with an increasing gap be- 
tween the end of secondary school 
and employment—15. There was a 
desire to extend democracy by length- 
ening the period of equal educational 
opportunity—13. The people were 
willing to support through taxation a 
particular type of an institution such 
as the junior college—16. The exist- 
ing institutions of higher education 
were too remotely situated—16. The 
citizens took considerable pride in 
their community and wished to keep 
pace with (or be ahead of) educa- 
tional developments in one or more 


neighboring communities—15. 

Also of importance are the follow- 
ing: Considerable emphasis was 
placed on the need and demand for 
implementing a program of general 
education which would be available 
to all the people—13. There was a 
belief that junior college students re- 
ceive more individual attention and 
consequently have better opportuni- 
ties for exploring higher education as 
a means of determining their life’s 
work and goals—l1. The parents 
wanted to keep their youth at home 
two more years—6. There was recog- 
nition of the need for vertical inte- 
gration of all secondary education 
(inclusive of junior college years) 
and common-to-all education — 5. 
The practice of “going to College’ 
was accepted as part of the American 
mores—3. There was pressure from 
the state university and/or other uni- 
versities to establish a junior college 
in order to relieve them of the load of 
great numbers of lower division stu- 
dents—2. It was impossible to support 
a strong four-year college; according- 
ly, the last two years of the college 
were dropped and the college became 
a junior college—-O. There was a need 
for establishing higher educational 
facilities for returning veterans—7. 
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Recont Writings . . 
JUDGING 

THE 

NEW BOOKS 


W. Stizes, M.D.; M.P.H. In- 
dividual and Community Health, pp. 
ix+492, New York; The Blakiston 
Co., 1953. 


Individual and Community Health 
is a comprehensive treatment of all the 
factors contributing to ill health, the 
responsibility of the individual for his 
own and others’ welfare, and of the 
place official health agencies have in 
maintaining a healthful environment 
for the individual throughout the 
world. 

The author introduces his preface 
with an excerpt from the World 
Health Organization: ““The extension 
to all peoples of the benefits of medi- 
cal, psychological and related knowl- 
edge is essential to the fullest attain- 
ment of health. . . . Informed opinion 
and active cooperation on the part of 
the public are of the utmost impor- 
tance in the improvement of the health 
of the people.” After reading this 
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book, anyone should be better in- 
formed and motivated toward coop- 
eration in the field of health. 

The objectives of health education 
are stated: to promote health and pre- 
vent disease, to develop in college stu- 
dents a social conscience, to integrate 
individual and community health, to 
direct the student’s behavior so that he 
is prepared to render first aid to carry 
out measures for his personal hygiene 
and the sanitation of his environment, 
to prepare the student to accept his 
responsibility as an individual and as 
a group member for action leading to 
the solution of individual and com- 
munity health problems, and to re- 
cruit and orientate students into ca- 
reers in the various fields of health 
science.” One of the most important 
of all objectives in health education is 
that of developing proper attitudes 
toward one’s self, one’s associates, and 
the scientific, emotional, and social 
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well-being. . . . In the final analysis, 
health is a basic goal of all education, 
for the student could hardly achieve 
any other goal without his health.” 


All of these objectives are woven 
into a text written with clarity of 
style, missionary zest, and scientific 
accuracy. The stimulating diagrams, 
frequently accompanied by thought- 
provoking questions, and the excellent 
illustrations add to the ease of follow- 
ing the author’s ideas. Dr. Stiles cap- 
tures the students’ interest in the first 
sentence of the book by his direct ap- 
proach to the student: “Your life ex- 
pectancy is greater than that of any of 
your ancestors. But you could live still 
longer, and in even more abundant 
health, if you would apply the known 
principles of preventive medicine and 
hygiene.” This is meeting youth where 
he stands and leading him by well- 
planned transitions from one topic to 
another. For example, the subject of 
artificial respiration is introduced by 
“How long can you hold your 
breath?” References to “Pulling out 
of a power dive” further arouse in- 
terest in methods of artificial respira- 
tion. Only after this excellent motiva- 
tion does the author move on to the 
mechanism of breathing. “To under- 
stand better artificial respiration or 
resuscitation, it is necessary to have an 
idea of both the mechanism of breath- 
ing and the process of internal respira- 
tion.”” Commonly used medical terms 
necessary for brief accurate descrip- 
tion are written first in large print 
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with their meaning carefully ex- 
plained. A relatively small amount of 
study by the student should give him 
a large, working vocabulary. The load 
of words new to the average student, 
however, is heavy and may seem ex- 
cessive to some. 


Individual responsibility is stressed 
throughout. Under prevention of traf- 
fic accidents, unsafe vehicles and high- 
ways are tied to improper operation 
of vehicles and errors in personal be- 
havior as links in the chain leading to 
trouble. “Traffic violations and other 
driver faults seem to be the most im- 
portant link in the chain of circum- 
stances leading to motor vehicle acci- 
dents.” A diagram of an intersection 
with the caption “Who has the right 
of way?” leads the student to read 
further and learn that: “During the 
past two decades the 15—24 age group 
has had a shockingly greater increase 
in traffic deaths than any other age 
group—an increase of over 200%.” 
Or again to cite a statement from the 
chapter's summary as an example of 
placing responsibility, “All educated 
persons should be aware of the over- 
all importance of accidents and other 
acts of violence.” The author, describ- 
ing the chain of events which leads to 
the ‘‘accident,” mentions the third 
one, “to understand oneself so that 
personal attitudes and behavior con- 
form to a safe pattern.” 

Directly following each topic is a 
list of suggested readings including 
articles in periodicals ranging from the 
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Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation to the Reader’s Digest. While 
the student’s interest is high, these ref- 
erences—if readily available—should 
spur him on to more detailed study, 
particularly of those items in which he 
is especially interested. 

The topics covered by the text in- 
clude a detailed treatment of Bac- 
teriology as infection affects man and 
as such infections constitute a health 
and sanitation problem. The diseases 
are grouped under methods of spread 
and hence of control as contact and 
air-borne diseases, fecal-borne dis- 
eases, etc. Many unnecessary items 
are carefully omitted. In giving or- 
ders of fission-fungi, only those having 
representatives of medical importance 
are included. The pathogenic bac- 
teria and viral and fungus infection 
are, however, covered sufficiently to 
serve as a short course in Microbi- 
ology. 

The author consistently stresses us- 
ing to the utmost the knowledge we 
now possess rather than waiting for 
the perfect solution to a_ problem. 
“One may conclude that effective dis- 
infection depends more upon the 
proper application of available disin- 
fectants than the search for more ef- 
fective ones.” 

Anatomy and physiology of a sys- 
tem are introduced whenever neces- 
sary to understand the problem. Di- 
gestion and metabolism are included 
under disorders of nutrition, since the 
utilization of food in health and dis- 
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ease is better understood by a brief 
consideration of certain aspects of 
physiology and biochemistry. 

Other subjects include food sanita- 
tion, poisonings, processing, prepara- 
tion, wastes, nuisances in disposal of 
garbage and other wastes. Nuisances 
are the commonest complaints _re- 
ported to health departments. 


Environmental and Occupational 
Diseases consider not only the com- 
monly encountered hazards but the 
indirect effects of heat in the tropics, 
chemical warfare, workmen’s com- 
pensation and atomic energy. This en- 
cyclopedia treatment makes parts of 
the book a better reference source 
than a text to be used in its entirety 
for the average student. 

The sections on Socio-Sexual Prob- 
lems, including family and marital 
problems, genetics and heredity, and 
maternal and child care are geared 
more directly to the college students’ 
present needs. Education for health, 
it is stressed, should be continued 
from elementary school through adult- 
hood. Teachers will note that “with 
33 million children in school and an- 
other 1! million persons engaged in 
their supervision—nearly a fourth of 
our entire population,” it is of vital 
importance that schools provide a 
healthful environment. 

To mention just a few of the topics 
covered under Disorders of the Nerv- 
ous System, this chapter shows the ef- 
fect of drugs including tobacco, alco- 
hol, tea, coffee and commonly used 
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painkillers on the body, how to choose 
a doctor wisely, the percentage of hos- 
pital beds—49%—used by nervous 
and mental type of illnesses, the money 
spent for patent medicines, as well as 
a careful analysis of organic disorders 
of the nervous system and mental dis- 
orders. 

Under Problems Relating to Medi- 
cal Care, research proves only 10% 
of the population enjoy really good 
health. The description of public 
health agencies and their activities in- 
clude the voluntary health agencies, 
state and local health agencies, the 
U.S. Public Health Service, interna- 
tional health agencies, and World 
Health Organization, one of the spe- 
cialized agencies of the U.N. 

The book concludes with the Chal- 
lenge to Control Disease—opportuni- 
ties for careers in the health sciences. 

Reviewing this book is a little like re- 
viewing the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
It is difficult to think of anything 
even remotely related to health which 
has been omitted. There are a few 
more statistics than the average reader 
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may digest readily. The references to 
earlier times, the history of develop- 
ment of specific knowledge, the legis- 
lation enacted to attack a problem 
give perspective to our present accom- 
plishments, yet may deter some stu- 
dents from careful reading. The use 
on each page of two columns of rela- 
tively small print, frequently broken 
by tables of statistics, adds to the diffi- 
culty for the student who believes 
that “he who runs may read.” The 
book will, however, richly repay 
thoughtful study by everyone interest- 
ed in health, as everyone should be. 
When more people are aware of 
health problems and solutions, we 
may become more tolerant of those 
who are ill or handicapped and may 
also help to decrease their numbers. 
“Man has already learned to live in 
spite of his parasitic enemies—may he 
in the future learn how to live more 
harmoniously with his own kind.” 


V. Force 
State University 
N.Y.C. Community College 
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MATTHEW J. WHITEHEAD “Are You 
Afraid of Student Ratings?” The 
Journal of Teacher Education, pp. 
135-136, June, 1953. 


Do you object to being rated by 
your college students? Do you feel their 
judgments are valid, or do you think 
college students lack maturity? The 
purpose of this article is to suggest a 
new rating device for trial. 

Teacher rating is a highly contro- 
versial subject. Dissatisfaction with 
existing procedures is widespread. Ad- 
ministrators need new _ techniques 
which can be used to rate their teach- 
ers. 

College teachers frequently assert 
that ratings are not objective; that 
the administrators made them on 
routine inspection tours, or that the 
administrator may be obsessed with 
set methods of teaching. Teaching 
procedures are affected by many fac- 
tors which do not lend themselves to 
scientific measurement. 


It is generally agreed that the final 
test of efficiency of instruction lies in 
desirable changes effected in pupils. 

Some of the newer techniques of 
teacher ratings are: (1) rating of 
teachers by their colleagues, and (2) 
rating of teachers by their students. 
Despite these new techniques, none of 
them attacks the problem, that of 
judging satisfactory teaching. In many 
instances, there has been criticism of 
the teacher rather than the teaching. 

The checklist device has been found 
to be one of the most comprehensive 
methods of pupil-teacher ratings. 
Bryan found that 1,500 high school 
students who were asked to rate their 
teachers on 11 specific items did an 
excellent job. The coefficient of re- 
liability ranged from 0.91 to 0.95. 

Mr. Whitehead administered a 
checklist, ““The Students Rate the 
Professor” to all his students in the 
Miner Teachers College. After he had 
had time to study carefully the re- 
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sponse given on this instrument, he _ enced. 


felt that the evaluation by college stu- Below is the checklist Mr. White- 
dents was the most frank, objective, head used: 


and meaningful that he had experi- 


THE STUDENTS RATE THE PROFESSOR 


Very | 


Knows subject matter. 
Excellent Good Fair Poor 


Organizes subject matter effectively. 
Abiliiy to keep you interested. 
Sense of humor. 

Interest in problems of students. 
Voice and diction. 

Grooming (personal appearance) . 
Shows interest in his pupils. 
Examinations are fair. 

Well-versed in areas other than his 
own subject. 

11. Willingness to help pupils. 

12. Gets subject over to pupils. 

13. Shows practical use of subject. 

14. Gives pupils chance to share in 
planning. 
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American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers and 


investigators. Membership open to teachers on faculties of ac- 
credited junior colleges. 


43,400 Members 472 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscribe to— 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Because: 


—America today should be well informed about the fastest growing phase 
of education. 


—lIt is the only national periodical devoted to the junior-college, move- 
ment. 


— it is edited by one of America's most distinguished educators, James 
W. Reynolds of the University of Texas. 


—The live, forward-looking program of research and service is published 
in the Junior College Journal. 


Subscription price, $3.50 a year 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 


CREF 
YOU CAN’T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will exist during the next 20 to 50 
years. 


That is why many educators today are attempting to protect the 
purchasing power of their retirement dollars through the new 
College Retirement Equities Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums to be invested 
in common stocks and, during retirement, returns a unit-annuity 
which fluctuates with the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaranteed fixed dollar 
income provided by TIAA. 

For full information on this new approach to retirement income, 


just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


ommendation 


by a person of note in 
higher education which 
merits your attention. . 


“THe JourNAL oF HicHeR Epvucation is a valuable medium 
for the presentation of cuntemporary ideas about college and 
university education. I have found it very useful.” 


President Taylor, Sarah Lawrence College 


Subscription $5.00 a Year 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY * COLUMBUS 
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| American Committee for 
_ Emigre Scholars, Writers and Arti tne. 3 


62 West 45 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Highly qualified teachers on all academic levels available from countries around the world. 
Many have additional American training and experience. Their fields cover all branches of 
the humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, the fine arts and music. 


Dr. Nelson P. Mead Alphonse B. Miller Dr. Else Staudinger 
Chairman American Friends Service Committee Executive Director 


New ... 6th Edition ... 1953 


Accounting Principles 
By Dr. Howard S. Noble, C.P.A. 
Dr. C. Rollin Niswonger, C.P.A. 


Here is the great revision of a great book—a book that has consistently 
been the outstanding national leader. In this beautiful volume printed in 
three colors you will find a book that is challenging to the best students, 
but teachable and understandable. It is smoothly written by expert 
teachers, edited by expert editors, and documented ‘by references to 
the recommendations of the Americat Institute of Accountants. The 
latest terminology, practices, and procedures are emphasized. New and 
efficient methods are introduced. The problems are new. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 2, New Rochelle, N. Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 
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Physical Education Handbook 


by DON CASH SEATON, Head, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Kentucky; IRENE A. CLAYTON, Director of Physical Education, Bryn Mawr 
College; HOWARD C. LEIBEE, Supervisor of Physical Education, University of 
Michigan; and LLOYD MESSERSMITH, Chairman, Department of Health and 
Physical Education, Southern Methodist University. 
This text is the first book designed for student use in ‘'service" (required) physi- 
cal education courses. Provides ‘how-to’ material on 26 different sports and 
activities ordinarily included in a modern college program of physical educa- 
tion. Includes: — for each sport and activity; illustrations showing how 
to improve individual and team skills; diagrams of play areas; rules and 
techniques. Can be used by both men and women. 


288 pages x 1034,” Published 195! 


Successful Adjustment in College 


by JOHN R. CHANDLER, East Central State College; GEORGE C. BEAMER, 
CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, and North Texas State College. 


* Gives practical, how-to-do-it answers to the many problems which confront 
the college freshman, helps him make the necessary adjustments to his new 
way of life. 


° Offers constructive guidance on study habits—happy personality and social 
adjustments—healthy boy-girl relationships—a wise vocational choice—sound 
personal philosophy. 


® Many questions, problems and checksheets stimulate thinking, pror.ote better 
understanding of the college environment. 


207 pages 73/4” x 103/,” Published 1951 


For approval copies unite 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FiftH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11 NY 
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